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THE EDUCATION OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 


|The following Lecture was prepared many years ago, but was delivered to 

the Liverpool Phrenological Society on Tuesday the 4th February, 1868. 

It is presented here in extenso, omitting only the extemporaneous remarks 

given by the lecturer at several points. | 
THE subject of the present address is, “The Education de- 
tivable from Everyday or Ordinary Life.” 

Education, as commonly understood, means so much training 
and tuition at school, and is usually considered appropriate only 
to youth. But education in its most comprehensive, us well as 

_ strictest sense, means the drawing out or educing of powers, and 
is neither confined to any place, nor limited to any time of life, 
nor bounded by any one class of agencies. It is carried on not 
_ only at school, but at home, and abroad, in the workshop, behind 
ounter, at the desk, on the highways and byways of life, by 
id flooc d forest, ‘‘on the mountains old and hoar,” 
ralleys—anywhere on the face of this great 
wels—wherever there are objects to be felt or 
ard, and beings to feel, or see, or hear— 
sion is being carried on; and this is the 
1 it is designed our attention should 


acies are as numerous as the objects 
their effects upon us as are their 
e present to their influence. We 
and from all formal teaching, 
rom the education of the ele- 
l move, and which are ever 
riate task. The air we 
cease to be—cease, at 
1 is the first perhaps 
vondrous life, elicits 
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birch, and whose practice in this respect has come to be con 
sidered so much “more honoured in the breach than the obsery. 
ance;” and as it is the first to wait upon us, so is it probably the 
last to leave us when the end cometh: it is the vehicle of ou 
first cry; it bears away our latest sigh; and all the intermediate 
joys and sorrows which make up the varied texture of our life 
have audible expression only in virtue of its constant presence, 
It depends largely npon the quality of the air into which we 
are born whether the powers of our body upon which it direct] 
operates shall be vigorously excited and drawn forth into heaith 
action or not. The atmosphere in its purest state is essential to 
the calling out of the bodily powers to their highest condition of 
health and efficiency. If it has become vitiated by the with- 
drawal of any of its essential properties, as of oxygen by the 
breathing of several persons in a confined space where there is 
no thorough ventilation, or by the introduction of foreign gases 
from other sources, such as cesspools, marshes, sewers, gas- 
pipes, &c., then its power of vitalizing the blood is diminished, 
or the seeds of positive disease may be introduced into the 
system, and results take place which it may be impossible ever 
after to remedy. The effect is of course strongest when the 
patient is weakest, hence upon the young the effects of bad air 
are most readily seen. But what mae be seen in extremes we 
may be sure operates not less certainly, though less obviously, 
in intermediates; and throughout’ the entire circle of life, the 
necessity of pure air to health, or the capacity of putting forth 
stitutions, is obvious on the slightest ref S ASNT . 
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the direct effect of light as a stimulant of the nervous system, 

q especially of, that part of the nervous system located in the 
a to which it is more particularly related, is well known: all 
T consciously experienced it. Butit is not so generally and 
h oroughly known that it acts upon us in another way; that we 
unconsciously absorb its influence, and have our faculties de- 
geloped by it without our being aware. Its chemical powers 
„nd properties are still little known even to scientific men. That 
itis the source of colour, and much else, in the vegetable creation, 
ay be readily shown by growing plants in the dark, when they 
gill be found devoid of colour. Analogous, if not indeed iden- 
tical, effects take place in human beings deprived of light. Not 
colour only, but that vigour of bodily function of which colour is 
one of the obvious signs, declines in persons deprived for long 
eriods of the solar ray, and especially vigour and vivacity of 
hrain, as may be seen practically illustrated in working colliers 
gnd other miners confined the most of their lives in pits. J 
cannot dwell upon these points; I can only indicate them: to 
illustrate them fully and demonstrate the essential importance of 
light to health of body and vigour of mind, would again demand 
aseries of discourses. I can but glance at the subject enough 
to justify me in assuming the position now indicated for this 
great natural agent, and in claiming your attention to it in your 
ordinary life, and especially in your management of children. 
But it is as a revealer of objects, and thus an indirect educator, 

or drawer out of our faculties, that the everyday influence of 
light will be most readily appreciated. By its chemical action 

- objects receive their colour, and through its agency we are 
= enabled to see their colours when once evolved; to see also their 
forms, sizes, the objects themselves in their totality, their relative 
position, succession, resemblances, differences, and other rela- 
and these phenomena stand directly related to primary 
s of our minds, which are thereby stimulated, exercised, 
One cannot walk forth in this great universe with open 
but he becomes the subject of the education derivable 
al objects. There are doubtless various degrees of 
ibility to be found among men to these natural influences. 
some the effect is comparatively little. They are of the 
y described in Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, of 


irose was to him, 
it was nothing more.” 


extreme so fincly pictured in the 
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tween these is an infinite variety of or 
tis more or less, and every one tst 

en pas : EK, = 
a large amount of his education has be 


ades. But inal 
l acknowledge that 
en derived from the simple 
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cators, whose operation upon us is without cessation, so long as 
main in this life. Endowed with bodies, we are subject 
necessarily to the laws of bodies, the most general of which may 
be stated as gravitation—a force which operates upon us con- 
stantly, and the efforts to antagonize which, and to accommodate 
ourselves to its various forms in other bodies, may be taken as 
an initiation into practical mechanics, out of which has been 
evolved, by the education of our faculties thus thrust upon us, 
the science of that name. To balance the body, to stand, to sit, 
to creep, to walk, to run, to leap, to hop, to push, to pull, to 
stumble, to fall, to handle objects: all these and other motions 
not only exercise our muscles, but do the like for the faculties of 
the mind related to mechanics as well. 
But we are not only bodies, we are organized bodies; and this 
brings us under another species of laws—the laws, namely, of 
waste and reproduction, of the conversion of one substance into 
another—the laws of chemistry. The substance of the body 
wastes away, and must be renewed. The sense of want involved 
in this we call hunger and thirst, and thence arises not only the _ 
education of these appetites themselves, but of many others 
necessarily called out also in procurin eg and cooking 


food, discovering and ma 3 
also, how the cor 
cation of our faculties, 
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t Is, indeed, that it < Cor pi by us. But of all objects in 
“ature possessing $ pos er o influencing the development or 
education of our facu ties; we are ourselves to each other in- 
jnitely the richest in variety and force of influence. All the 
qualities possessed by other objects are to be found In ourselves, 
and to be found in combination with others which magnify their 
effects, and cast a glory over the whole, to be found in no other 
object in creation. Let an individual have intercourse with his 
fellows, and though deprived as far as may be of all other influ- 
ences, he will still have around him the means of education for 
all his faculties. We affect each other, more or less, through 
every sense. As mere objects of sight, see what variety of im- 
ession is derived, and how all our faculties are stimulated and 
drawn out in the observation of each other. Each individual 
creates in us at once a sense of his individuality. Analyse hin, 
and he will be found an object of form, size, colour, weight, 
number (in his several parts, from unity, as in his nose, to prac- 
tical infinity, as in his hair), of relative position or locality, of sue- 
cession or time (in his movements), of comparison, of causality (in 
his adaptation of means to ends), of wit and umour (in his im- 
erfect attempts and slips in various ways), of the sense of beauty 
or ideality (in his various relations of proportion, form, and colour) 
—what object of interest can compare in this respect with the 
human figure and ‘face divine ”?—of wonder at the marvellous 
adaptations of the various parts of his body to their uses. Add 
the hearing to the sight, and see how the impressions are multi- 
_ plied and their range expanded! His speech directly affects our 
= organs of language, our perceptions of tone and rhythm, and other 
qualities; and the manner and matter of his speech may embrace 
the functions of all the other faculties of the mind. 
In this analysis, as you will perceive, I have followed the 
phrenological nomenclature; and you can see that, as mere 
objects of the external senses, we are to each other educators, or 
vers-out, of all the primary faculties of the mind. Add to 
s the great fact, or law, of mental action that like eveites like; 
at the active powers of the one stimulate the same powers in 
and let us regard ourselves not as persons only pas- 
ressed, or even as active spectators merely, but as 
ama of life, standing in direct relation to our fellows, 
our quota to the general fund of intelligence 
wer, and how the view of our mutual influence 
d magnifies in interest ! 
aspect of the case presently. But it 
illustrate, in a few additional sen- 
we sustain to each other, which 
; each other without the opera- 
lations out of which we 
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cannot get save by leaving this arena of Jife altogether: 4 ¢ 
-> $ . » ” 7 "9 & + hte 
which forms the basis of our unconscious connexion wit) “aah 
other, but which is also a ground of our conscious interes h 
Ht in, 


and even right over, each other. 


The ancient authority has said, “ God has formed of one blood 
all the nations of the earth.” If the original fact WETE Not go | 
the final fact would become so. We have already touched On | 


the influence of the air we breathe upon our constitution, throug), 
our blood. It needs that we simply consider that circumstane, 
in connexion with our present meeting to see how we become of 
one blood; aye, bone of each others bone, tissue of tissue, spirit 
of spirit. Each one of us at this instant pours upon the air of 
this room, both from the lungs, and from the whole pores of the 
body, certain properties of his or her own bodily constitution; 
the others inhale these with the air in which they float; the air 
impregnates the blood in the lungs; the arteries carry this blood 
charged with its new ONY through every tissue of the body, 
where it is assimilated, and we become in plain physical fact 
more and more one with each other as we remain together. 

In this you have an explanation of the facts of infection in 
cases of disease. The principle is illustrated to our apprehension 
with overpowering authority in extreme cases; but can 
i mind doubt that the fact holds all the same, though in 
infinitely various degrees, in the intermediate cases? 
together, we cannot help in- 

and in view of this fz 


Here, then, so long as we remain 
fluencing each other, even physically 
can we fail to sce that we have 1 
other, but that we have 1 ecip i'c 
other? We have an int res 


ppr a 
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the faith of many in this audience, I speak myself from = 
ledge; and there are at least some present whose Personal e 
perience can verify the facts, which I may tax the others to ae 
upon trust. 

I say, then, that we absorb not merely the air when web 
but a subtler ether with it, and with all the substances 
enter the body, whether through the lungs, the stomach, the 
of the skin, or other inlets; that this ether is nearer the centre of 
life; that we are constantly inhaling and exhaling it; that it is 
set free in every act of the brain, and nervous system generally ; 
and that upon the state of our mental, no less than upon that of 
our bodily health—upon the relative integrity of our whole being 
—depends the nature of the influence which emanates from us, 

and impregnates this most vital, this ethereal fluid. Marvellous 

indeed are the powers of creation, marvellous the influence over 
them intrusted to us. Truly, we are “fearfully and wonder- 
fully made ;” and the deeper our experience, the more extensive 
the reach of our science, the more grand and awful does creation 
become, and the more sublime the position of man therein. 
Every sensation we feel, we feel through the medium of this 
agency. I have myself paralysed the limb of a healthy man, so 
that when his hand was pricked with a pin he could not feel it; 
but the moment my own hand was pricked, that instant he shrank 
under the sensation of the pain. I have seen a person discri- 
minate the taste of substances taken by another; nay, as demon- 
strating the absence of any trick or collusion between the oper- 
ator and patient, the same person in my presence discriminated 
a certain quality in water of which the operator himsclf was not 
cognizant, though he drank the water and the patient only dis- 
tinguished its properties through him. Through what medium, 
but the one I speak of, could these sensations be conveyed? 
_ I mention these facts as simple proofs within my own expe- 
nce (and I could cite hundreds more, and some of them more 
) of the existence of the finer atmosphere now spoken of, 
ne fact that we do cast impressions out upon it. 
ensations can be thus conveyed, do I call for any 
tretch of your imaginations to conceive of the 
ections and thoughts of the mind itself being 
finer elimination of this ether sea? that, 
we indulge, has not merely an inward but 
md that the very thoughts we think 
cessary quality of eyes to see with— 
intelligence, and possibly by 
ve cast off the mortality which 
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must speak my own assurance of their verity, and repeat, tha 
though I put them in the form of queries, and as mere ‘he 
bilities, or even but possibilities if you will, I can, without ite X 
of modesty—nay, let me say rather, in loyalty to the simp] 
truth—appropriate apostolic language, and affirm that I nak 
that which I do know. 

But let us assume the mere likelihood of these higher phe- 
nomena, the lower being already admitted ; and now from this 
point of view look upon the theatre of ordinary life, and our. 
selves as actors therein. 

We see ourselves the subjects of impressions, influences, 
stimuli of one kind or another from every object in nature: from 
the air we breathe, the food and drink we take, the light and 
shade we live under, the external scenery which surrounds us, 
the trade we follow, the habits of the people with whom we are 
associated, their physical position, their bodily condition, their 
speech, their professions, their actions, nay, even their private 
affections and most secret thoughts not yet demonstrated iy 
acts. From these there is no escape. At all periods of our lives 
they play upon us,—from the plastic clay of infancy and youth 
through the rockier eras of maturity and old age—at all waking 
moments, aye, and even in sleep. Consciously therefore, or un- 
consciously, our education is perpetually going on; and surely 
the question of questions for us to consider, as rational beings, 
with an eternal future before us, is, What is the nature of the 
education of which we are thus necessarily the subjects—whut, 

ø under it? And, allied to this, 
over it? Can wein 
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are we what we might have been—that we have done how many 
things we ought not to have done, the mere mention of which 
would cover us with shame—and left undone how many more 
which we ought to have done! that the years gone by—aye, the 
weeks, the days, even the hours, have registered their tales 
against us, and written them in indelible lines upon our consti- 
tutions—a problem results, which may be stated thus: Given 
our present condition, how is it to be improved? 

I can imagine a certain despondency, almost approaching 
despair, seizing minds who contemplate with vividness the un- 
favourable circumstances and agencies by which they are in- 
vironed, and admit the principles which have now been partially 
developed. They must feel themselves so powerless against the 
mass of evils weltering around, spreading malign contagion, that 
it is no wonder they shrink aghast at the work to be done before 
pure and noble lives shall become possible for the general com- 
munity around them, and until such possibility arise, their own 
highest is confessed to be unattainable. And yet, I fancy, there 

| is a way to reach this end, both for ourselves and others. Sup- 
] pose we try to find it? 

It is, I believe, a “narrow way” at the beginning, and we have 

such a habit of looking from us, we are very apt to miss it. 
$ Once found, however, it is wonderful how it expands! On and 
1 on it goes, ever widening, until finally it is lost in infinitude, and 
we are astonished that so small a beginning should have such a 
magnificent end. 

This straight and narrow way is, it seems to me, for each to 
begin with himself and herself. Granted, he cannot accomplish 
all he would until his neighbour too is improved—a very good 
reason, as has already been indicated, for his interest in his 
neighbour’s welfare—the ground, perhaps, of that ancient and 
_ unsurpassed injunction to love our neighbour as ourselves. But, 
of the two, which is the easier to begin with? If he have no 
power over his own improvement, is it likely he can have much 
over his neighbour's? If there be one domain in all the universe 
wherein he ought to be lord, and wherein his will is omnipotent 
without question, surely that domain is within the boun- 

himself? If a man fail herein, on what ground dare he 

to control another? He has no right to claim of another 
oes not give himself; and until he has accomplished 
; not even any power of suasion to induce 
and sustain the attempt to accomplish the 
erects barriers in the way of his own 
goes before his example. But 

O first exacts from himself’ the claim 
on others. He commences, for his 


tom himself, first of all, pure 
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affections—the love of God, or the Infinite Goodness, the love 
of truth, of justice, of humanity, of perfection; out of these flow 
wise thoughts, and upright intentions; out of these flow bene. 
ficent acts, which are necessarily shared in by others, who, in 
turn, are influenced by his example, more or less, according to 
their nature and circumstances. If his influence be small, or 
the obstacles to its action great, the effect will necessarily be less 
marked; but it will, so far as it goes, be in the right direction, 
and persistence will still educe the best that can be done under 
the conditions of his sction. But let the individual be at all 
favourably disposed, and the effect becomes conspicuous; the 
influence is propagated, the circle widens, its benign contagion 
spreads, the nobler thoughts and feelings react upon the indi- 
viduals, purify and elevate the spiritual atmosphere in which 
they live, and of which we have just spoken, and increase the 
original power of each, so that the next step beyond ever becomes 
easier. In this we have the rationale of all true and lasting re- 
formations. 

But let us follow a little the practical course of the persen we 
have supposed. His love of truth and justice is not confined to 
speaking what he knows to be true, avoiding what he knows to 
be false and unjust, or to being truthful and sincere in thought, 
word, deed; but it soon discovers to him his limited knowledge 
of what zs true, and he becomes a truth-seeker—an educator, 
that is, of his own intellect. He finds out the practical limits of 

i ic i fined enough, and the best i 
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This curious circumstance arrested his attention, and gaye him 
ause. “ Why should all be discontented?” quoth he: I seo an 
adaptation of means to ends in many other things; perhaps this 
discontent, too, or rather the cause thereof, is part of a wise 
design? For one thing, the difficulties of our lot, are they not 
challenges to the man within us to come forth and overcome 
them? The issues of his cogitations were that, to repine was 
only to throw in a gratuitous addition to the ills before us, and 
that, at least, he would dispense with; the step beyond was easily 
taken, and he found to his surprise and consolation—as all will 
find who follow the same cowrse—that those things from which 
the coward spirit would shrink, contain the very elements of our 
greatest good :— 
* To him who shrinks from frost, the frost is cold. 
Let him go forth and meet it, and it warms 
More kindly than red brands. The way to life 
Is towards forbidding things: growth in approach; 
In nearness, love; and reached, the soul's great life.” 


And so our adopted friend accepts himself with all his faults 
and failings, and not less his outward lot, with all its ills, real and 
imaginary, determined to try how far he can improve both. He 
has resolved the great paradox of life—is content and non- 
content, at the same instant, with the same thing. Whoever has 
accomplished this step, has got over the hardest lesson derivable 
from everyday life—a lesson that thousands never even approach. 
We shall find that all subsequent steps are casy, this being got 
over; the hardest task will be undertaken with joy; it will be a 
labour of love, and therefore of free-will; and no one can defraud 
the perfect lover of his great reward—the approval which rings 
through his conscience, and is audible there, wherever else, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant!” 

_ But, for the encouragement of those who have not yet achieved 
the great reconciliation implied in this step, let us follow still a 
farther our imaginary friend in his education. 
s first advance is to seize with his whole vigour the work 
lies nearest him. ‘This done, he knows that the work yet 
off is one remove nearer, and that, all in good time, 
be overtaken and accomplished; his hand being 
| the intermediate labour, will find it, big and well- 
able as it looks now, a comparatively casy task. 
with the regulation of his own mind, he 
gulation of his own house. Ever severely 
members his own frailties too well to be 
f others. His delight is to assume in 
of right, and, by his sympathy and 
so that they become willing co- 
tors of similar plans of 
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their own, which, receiving his approval, are multiplied and ex 
tended, and thus his spirit radiates through all: the differences 
of combination only adding a zest to the general experience, and 
showing the infinite riches of that nature which the loving God 
has bestowed upon us. 

Tt is not all plain-sailing though. Let this not be imagined, 
There are such things as malignity and selfishness in the world, 
and some forms of their wickedness will creep in, not merely into 
the good man’s house, where perhaps they are only a little less 
rife yet than they were before he undertook its improvement, 
but also even into the good man’s own heart, in spite of all his 
will to hold them far away. This is but to acknowledge that the 
good man is human. But on his departure from the right line 
being pointed out by others, or discovered by himself, what is 
this but just the affording him another lesson in self-government, 
and an opportunity of inculcating by example how errors should 
be acknowledged and condoned? Our having erred ourselves, 
is ofttimes the only means of access we have to the hearts of 
others. It is one of the compensations indeed which the inge- 
nious mind delights to discover even in the fact of human de- 
pravity itself, that those who have themselves gone down the 
deepest, but who have been rescued from the degradation, having 
necessarily the profoundest experience of evil, and deepest sym- 
pathy with others in the abysses of iniquity, have (other con- 
ditions being equal, if such a supposition be admissible) the 
greatest power of lifting them And this is one of the con- 
clusions which, perhaps, in the life, i 
be permitted us to hold up by 
ok cel sed by the wei 
errors and even crimes, 
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Or he sees the influence of laws on the prosperity of a country, 
and the general advancement of the people. He studies politics. 
He carries into them the same thoroughness, the same love of 
justice, and very truth as in other relations. He acquires the 
electoral privilege himself, or does his duty as a non-elector by 
raising his voice in favour of right and freedom, or simply giving 
the quiet sanction of his presence and approval to others engaged 
in that work. And thus again he helps forward the cause of im- 
provement, and fortifies our faith and his own in the reality of 
pe eee time coming, which all prophets of humanity have fore- 
told, 

He need not be wealthy to accomplish these things, or the 
most essential of them. In these days the free library will supply 
him with books, from which much of the education he has secured 
for himself can be derived. From them he has discovered that 
not all the things he has already accomplished, nor even the re- 
lations in which these things lie, or the faculties of the mind to 
which they are related, are all. Others remain comparatively 
uncultivated, and he needs must place himself in the way of their 
aliment and culture. Every event in life is a source of education 
to him as to all. Not the great themes only—the rise and fall 
of nations—the grand operations of nature—or, confining our 
view to family relations, the births, marriages, deaths—deliver 
up their secrets to him; but the commonest affairs—the walk, 
the meal, the purchase over the counter, the contract for work, 

the execution thereof, the meeting with friend or stranger, the 
interchange of thought, the traflic in the market, every deed, in 
short, which he does, every word he utters, or that is uttered 
back to him—nay, as we have seen, every thought he thinks, 
= every feeling he indulges, he knows is building up the future 
man; and so his care is, that whatsoever influence he may have, 
be it little or be it much, shall at least be employed in the right 
— direction both for others and for himself. Suppose all who are 

now here were adopting the same rule, think you an impression 
-in various quarters would not soon be made, and soon become 
e in unmistakable improvement? Even we, few as we are 
ared with the mass outside, are not without influence, and 
t influence could be exerted for the improvement of all 

(at least in the first instance) through the improvement 
our action would be robbed of obtrusiveness, and 
st persuasive of all ways, by the sure force of 
Vhen speech became the duty of the hour, the 

tive weight to the words, and the result in 
oble thoughts and generous aspirations, 
eds, could not but be commensurate 
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it will be clearly EN a 
Ree ae, seen that every Position gives its peen 
education; that no place 1s so high but it may be abus. 
to ignoble issues, and none so humble that it may me 
glorified by the faithful discharge of its duties. By way ; 
encouragement to all who have not yet resolved the T 
of their lives,—who chafe, it may be, at the narrow in, 
afforded them to serve mankind in accordance with they 
higher aspirations, and feel that they are chained by circum. 
stances to an uncongenial gin-horse round of trivial cares anq 
labours—I conclude with a little poem on “ Lowly Work,’ 
which, while showing, on the part of its writer, a very deep 
sympathy with this condition of mind, manifests, at the same 
time, how this discontent may be transformed into a healthy ang 
invigorating sentiment, and how true insight vindicates the 
dignity of the traffic, and too often flouted affairs of ordinary 
lite. 
Buying and selling, casting up accounts, 
Each day the same, the same, so runs my story, 
And all that I may live; to this amounts 
The sum of all my glory. 
I scorn my petty hopes, my vulgar fears, 
And ery for something wo ier to grapple. 
Yet Newton traced the law, es, the spheres, 
Nor scorned the falling apple. 
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of mind seemed to be impregnably fortified, that the symptoms 
of the mighty upheaving were manifested, which, like a terrible 
tempest in nature, raged through the world of thought—over- 
throwing vain idols—scattering superstitious abominations, and 
purifying its atmosphere. Early in the 16th century this grand, 
ennobling revolution burst forth, with a brilliancy and might 
dazzling and irresistible. Mind was reanimated with a new 
spirit, that gave an impctus to human progress which the stolid 
inveteracy of prejudice could not overcome, nor the cruelties of 
despotism withstand. 

But while this marvellous change cleared the way for the 
oradual diffusion of enlightenment—for the advent of a sound 
philosophy, which heralded the signal triumphs of physical 
science, it had not the same happy influence in establishing the 
study and practice of Medicine on a natural and rational basis. 
It is necessary to observe, however, that we must always have 
present in our minds the essential distinction which exists 
between Medical Science, properly so-called —a science that is 
necessarily based on a knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the human organism, and the practice of Medicine as 
followed by the mere Drug Physician, whose art is not science, 
and never can be, because it is identified with an odious pharmacy 
that violates all natural law. Bearing this in mind, it will be 

found that the Science of Medicine—the study of human 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology was successfully revived in 
the 16th century, and diligently pursued by earnest and intrepid 
inquirers, while the practice of the physician continued to be 

conducted on the totally false foundation of superstition and 
speculative theory. Consequently, the more the mere art of 

Medicine was laboured—the more inquiry was followed in a 

direction so palpably wrong and deceptive, the more perplexing 

and barren the results necessarily became. If some old supersti- 

‘tions and absurd practices were rudely shattered by the advanc- 

ing tide of knowledge, it was only to come together again, and 

assume new forms equally fatal to human life and happiness in 
eatment of disease. Thus, while a gradually enlightened 
ence has been dissipating the mists of ignorance and 

error in every other department of human progress— 
ng the paths of literature, perfecting the arts that adorn 
and facilitating the developments of true science, 

1 century to the present day, Medicine, in the 

ising physician, still remains encrusted with 

ions and gross prejudices that have over- 
dation for more than two thousand years. 

in the University of Bologna, made an 

| interest in anatomical studies. He 

ded on actual dissections of the 
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human subject, and was the first to illustrate his text by such mud 
plates as the art of his age was capable of producing. It was ia 
published till 1478, when it was so esteemed in the infancy of the 
science, that it became the text-book in the Medical Schools op 
Italy, and maintained its reputation for nearly two hundred yea 
till greater minds arose whose studious industry was rewarded b 
a succession of brilliant discoveries. The art of Printing wa 
then perfected and in successful operation—an art which, while, 
as Gibbon remarked, it ‘‘ derides the havoc of time and barbar 
ism,” multiplies and perpetuates sources of human knowledge, 
and secures to future ages an imperishable inheritance. 
Among the great men who principally contributed to give 
direction and tone to Anatomical studies in the sixteenth cep. 
tury, the following may be enumerated :—Achillini, of Bologna 
who in 1516 published an able work on the “Anatomy of the 
Human Body,” and in 1522 his “Annotations on the Anatomy 
of Mordini;” the martyred Servetus, whose works, observes 
Hamilton, apart from their religious opinions, ‘ establish his claim 
to the rank of a philosophic inquirer, a good anatomist, and an 
attentive observer.” * a a passage in one of his works, it 
unquestionably appears that of all the writers who preceded the 
illustrious Harvey, Servetus was the only one whose published 
works manifested an acquaintance with the circulation of the 
blood, now known as the pulmonary or minor circulation, and who 
had any idea of the vital changes in the blood dependent thereon, 
But he stopped short on the very threshold of the important 
discovery that three-quarters of a century later rewarded the 
patient industry and brilliant ability of He a" 
Vesalius, a native of Bruss. 
work for that age on the 
gave the first correc 
the organs of- 
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succeeded, after surmounting the greatest difficulties, in raising 
himself to an eminent position, and obtaining a patent of nobility, 
as a spontancous tribute by Emperor Ferdinand I. to his superior 
merit as an anatomist, and valuable services in promoting the 
improvement of Medical Science. He laboured incessantly to 
explore the secrets of the human organism, and succeeded in 
bringing many unknown parts into notice. He was the first to 
apply the term Pancreas to the large conglomerate gland situated 
transversely across the posterior wall of the abdomen, and indi- 
cate its uses. He also made known the spermatic vein and 
artery, which, with other discoveries, he described in bis work 
on Anatomy, published in 1536. 

Columbus, a native of Cremona, also made some discoveries 
of merit, besides more perfectly explaining the lung circulation, 
described by Servetus. Valverda, a Spaniard who studied under 
Columbus, was the first to introduce the study of Anatomy into 
his native country, by publishing the Anatomical plates of Ve- 
salius, with descriptions. Ingrassius, a Professor at Naples, 
distinguished as a skilful anatomist, teacher, and author, greatly 
advanced the science by his investigations. T*allopius, Professor 
at Pisa, among other researches, more fully described, if he did 
not absolutely discover, the two trumpet-like ducts now known 
as the Fallopian tubes. Eustachius, who occupied the Chair of 
Anatomy at Rome, laboured with zeal and success to improve its 
study. He published some valuable plates, and among other 
rewards that attended his investigations, was the discovery of the 
passage which extends from the tympanum of the ear to the 
rs since distinguished by his name as the Lustachan 
tube. 

Arantius, of Bologna, was also a diligent and accurate obser- 
In 1564 he published his first work, in which he corrected 
veral errors into which preceding anatomists had fallen. In 
) he published a commentary upon Hippocrates’ work on 


ma 


iosa (pulmonary artery) it passes into the arterie venose (pul- 
, where it becomes mingled with the air that has entered the 
oses its fuliginous excrements. Lastly, it enters the left 
ich attracts it in its diastole. Such is the preparation of the 
ch the vital spirit is formed. . . . This vital spirit is next 
he left ventricle of the heart into the arteries of the whole 


indicates a pretty accurate acquaintance with the 
onsidering that at the time Servetus wrote the 
use of the arteries were unknown. Of the 
y had no distinct conception. It was by 
of the veins invariably opened to permit 
they prevented its flow from the heart, 
on, was first led to discover the 
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da 


wounds in the head; and in another publication he „, 
the demonstration of Servetus, that there is no comme. 
after birth from the right to the left ventricle of the p. 
that the blood was carried through the lungs by the 
artery. 3 i x i 
Volcher Coiter, who studied under Fallopius and Ey... 
accepted the post of surgeon to the French army, in Otda s 
increase his opportunities of obtaining subjects for dissec 
His experience in this respect rendered his descriptions ie, 
Copious and minute than those of any author who precedeg him 
In 1566 he published his engravings of the cartilages ang : 
1573 his principal anatomical work on the various parts of , 


hea 


Pulry- 


ay 


in 


b 
ie 


human body, illustrated with plates, and prefaced by a brat 
history of the progress of Anatomy. This was followed in 157; 
by a work on Comparative Anatomy, also illustrated with skele. 
ton figures of various animals, Ti 

Varolius, of Bologna, attained me distinction as a success{y] 


Anatomist. He devoted considerable attention to the brain, and 
was the first to describe the transverse band of white fibres which 
like a bridge, rt of the medulla oh- 
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mixture of Treason, hy potheses, and TIGiCUIOUS creduli 
os ) Pao r L. ¢ e r pip m ie 
scintillations ol great truths frequently shot forth 4inid 
. s . k | P < , d pi : 
mass of absurd conjecture—still their course was always 


always progressive, and their inquiries on the whole wera 


sued on a more correct, rational, and philosophic basis th, 
} I posite “Gh fe; 
£. 


been transmitted to thera by their predecessors. They were 


useful pioneers, who patiently laboured to clear away the ; 
pedimenta that obstructed progress, and thus “by a dow by 
steady process, they led to the establishment of those principles 
which eventually produced the complete triumph of truth ‘on, 
philosophy over error and superstition.” * 3 
This was not effected, however, without the usual penalty of 
obloquy and persecution having been incurred. Even from 
Eustachius and Fallopius, who contributed 99 much to advance 
inquiry, Vesalius had to encounter very V¢*4tlOUs opposition. 
They could not all at once relieve their minds from the thraldom 
of Galen, whose speculative fancies they Were Silly enough to 
warmly defend against the positive demonstrations of Vesalius, 
who exposed many of his preposterous errors. But discussion, 
sustained by an appeal to facts, triumphed over the mere dog- 
matism of authority, and was beneficial to the advance of 
scientific truth; for the conviction became established that a 
sacred and superstitious infallibility was no longer to hedge 
ound the opinions of the ancients, but that they were to be 
subjected to the legitimate and unerring ordeal of free and 
investigation. 
s spirit the Anatomists of the seventeenth century pro- 
onduct their inquiries, and rapid progress rewarded 
Their investigations extended to every part and 
body, and all were made the subject of par- 
ste examination by the eminent men of the age. 
i ion of the blood was demonstrated by the 
nysteries of the absorbent system were 
and office of the lungs, and the relation 
Í tion with that of the heart were ably 
ork for greater developments was 


tury, inquiry boldly took 4 
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and abnormal conditions, and the investigation of the laws w 
overn them became an object of ambitious study. ‘The Vag 
Feld of comparative anatomy was explored to throw light on the 
phenomena of living bodies, and elucidate the general princip, 
or laws of vitality which influence and control the vicissitud, 
of health and disease. The fanciful speculations, scholasti, 
logomachy, theoretical disquisitions, and the jargon of a met, 
physical theology, which formerly amused the learned and kept 
mind in bondage, were utterly discarded by all inquires 
who aspired to rank as philosophical; and verified fact 
experiments well contrived and patiently conducted, were alon 
regarded as the basis of scientific knowledge. Conspicuoy; 
among the great minds who flourished in this century, and took 
the lead in fashioning Medicine into a true science, the name 
of Boerhaave, Haller, and John Hunter, shine with a lusty 
peculiarly their own. 

Boerhaave was an original and successful inquirer. There ay 
few examples, either in ancient or modern times, of any indivi 
dual who arrived at higher eminence, both in general knowledey, 
and in the departments more immediately connected with his 

rofession. His medical lectures and writings were long cons. 
Tae standards of excellence, and if, in some respects, lis 
explanations of the phenomena of life are conjectural ani 
gratuitous, he provided the antidote by impressing on his 
cotemporaries the primary duty of never resting satislied with 
a theory, no matter how beautif | ut to subjec 


hich 
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lication of his Elements of Physiology may be justly regarded 
as having introduced a new era into medical science,.* 

But the greatest genius of any age or country arose in the 
ever-memorable John Hunter. He was, says Samuel Cooper, 
“at once eminent as a surgeon, an anatomist, a physiologist, a 
naturalist, and a philosopher. Indeed, he was the greatest man 
that ever adorned the profession, either in ancient or modem 
times, without making any exception of Hippocrates, the reputed 
father of physic; Paré, the pride of the French; or Harvey, the 
greater glory of England.”} A general concurrence of opinion 
points to John Hunter as “the greatest physiologist the world 
has ever known”—as * one whose labours raised Surgery from 
the servility of a mechanical art to a science of the highest 
order ;” and it may be truly said that to his own brilliant phy- 
siological discoveries, followed by the labours of the practical 
school of earnest inquirers his profound genius stimulated into 
action, we are indebted for the invaluable knowledge we possess 
of those great laws of vitality, which, when accepted by an in- 
telligent public, will effect a thorough revolution in Physic as 
now perniciously practised. : 

John Hunter’s transcendant merit was that all his labours 
tended to elucidate the scientific and rational treatment of 
disease. He studied not to prop up this system or that—not to 
support one theory or another, but to investigate the phenomena 
of normal and abnormal conditions for the purpose of establish- 
ing a true biology, or science of life. This was his noble pur- 
= pose-—this the practical aim and end of his splendid labours. He 

was “the first in this country who investigated disease in a 
strictly philosophic method ; bringing to bear on it the clear and 
steady lights of Anatomy and Physiology. He began by dis- 
carding all the doctrines of the schools, and resorted at once to 
nature. Instead of creeping timidly along the coast of truth, 
within sight of precedent and authority he boldly launched into 
reat ocean of discovery, steering by the polar star of obser- 
and trusting to the guidance of his own genius.”! 
onder that so bold an ae so profound a genius 
in the cause of humanity, should have had to endure 
e and envy of practitioners who were wedded to old 

trafficked in human misery—no wonder that schools 
se vested interests were identified with those 
re ridiculed his labours, detracted from the 
ies, and subjected him throughout life to 
obloquy. He laboured to overthrow the 
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profitable impostures of ‘Orthodox Practice.” This was r 
inevitable tendency of his whole brilliant career, and it is nk 
in accordance with the base feelings of our nature that thog. 
who trade on human ignorance and credulity—who manage k 
realise the dreams of the alchemist, and verily coin gold out y; 
poisonous substances, should act with all uncharitableng, 
towards a disinterested genius like Hunter, who ardently desire 
to lead the Professors of Physic out of the sloughs of Empey. 
cism into the pleasant paths of Nature, and sought to guide 
mankind to happiness by intelligent communion with the truth 
of science. A surgeon in London, says Sir Astley Cooper, wa 
hired ‘‘to write down Hunter! It was a rat assailing a lion, 
pigmy attacking a giant !’* 

The practical value to mankind of the advance in true Medica] 
Science, which we have thus briefly sketched, will not be fully 
apparent until we bring into comparison the former condition of 
Surgery, as a mere mechanical art exercised in degrading sub. 
serviency to the ignorant profession of mere Physic, with its 
present dignified position as a noble science, the resources of 
which constitute an almost inexhaustible treasury for the relief 
of suffermg humanity; and also until we compare the practice 
of Physic, as it has existed, with its present condition. Public 
intelligence, directed to such comparisons, will not fail to pe 
ecive how hollow and false, how speculative and wic 
haphazardous and absolutely murderous the practic 
always has been, but more so now than ever, | 
store of the implements of death are now p. 
of ignorant, unprincipled, and reckless pr 
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was unavoidable that you should partake of the limitation of vour 
eotemporaries. A generation whose psychology excluded introvision, 
prevision, and clairvoyance was not the most qualified for interpreting 
the marvels of Spiritualism. As you are doubtless aware, most men 
begin by denying them to be possible till they find them to be actual, 
and then, knowing nothing of the mysterious depths and sublime alti- 
tudes, the profound susceptibilities, and vast, though usually slumber- 
ing powers of our divine humanity, their first thought is of some 
extraneous aid, whereby the wonders they have witnessed, may be in 
part accounted for. As I have already said, the man who is ignorant 
of ecstatic lucidity, can be no judge of the supersensuous knowledge re- 
vealed through your media; so he who is ignorant of the truly magical 
power of a disciplined will, is in no condition to understand the thau- 
maturgic results occasionally produced in your higher spiritual circles. 
I do not expect you to follow me in what I am about to say, and I 
shall therefore compress my remarks under this head. You are pro- 
bably aware that the old magical ritual involved many ceremonies and 
much invocation. Of this you will be able to form an approximative 
estimate, by reflecting that the prolonged and wearisome litanies, with 
their ‘‘ vain repetitions,” together with the genuflexions, bowings, and 
prostrations of the Buddhistic and Zoroastrian worship, which have in 
part descended to some of the older forms of our own, are simply an 
outer and exoteric reproduction of the inner and esoteric ritual of 
ancient magic. And yet it is admitted by all the profounder students 
of this arcane lore, that there is no actual efficacy in these things. 
They are simply processes for arousing and concentrating the soul-power 
of the hierophant, his assistants and disciples. So there is no merit in 
their previous fasting, and no virtue save the (mesmeric) influence com- 
municated in the act of consecration, in the blessed bread, wine, water, 
and incense used on these occasions. ‘Their real purpose is to act 
through the physical system, on the mind of the celebrant and his par- 
ticipants. Throughout the whole process, and in all its accessories, the 
templated is an ecstatic exaltation of the moral sentiments, 
t illumination of the intellectual faculties, primarily of 
and secondarily, of those permitted to witness the 
Hence, the completed magician who knows this, who 
ibols to realities, from shadows to substances, and 
rdinances,” is potent in the solitude of his chamber, 
anion with the Infinite in the stilly depths of his 


has the magician aimed at in all this? and I 
„in your language, a ‘‘ medium,” not however 

MASTER of the influences by which he is sur- 
at will, and almost habitually, clair- 
limitation of the senses, and attain 
independently of their aid. He 
ts and the secret actions of others, 
` consciousness, and reading there 
y shadows of the future. He 
and render opacity trans- 
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parent. He desires to loosen the bonds of time and space, and 80 5 

proximate more nearly than ordinary mortals, to the omniscieng, ,.” 
omnipresence of the Infinite. In addition to looking at men and thins’ 
he wishes to gaze, nay, psychologically speaking, to enter into then 
But he wishes to do far more than this. ‘Thus far he would be sim k 
a good lucide, an accomplished seer, receptive in a more than ording, 
degree of all the finer influences of the universe. But he wishes i 
render his power co-extensive with his knowledge, not simply to cognig, 
but also energise ecstatically. It is here that he surpasses the mesing;, 
clairvoyante, and were his discipline perfect, would surpass the spiritu] 
medium. As he finds matter transparent to his gaze, he would like t 
render it obedient to his will, dissolving forms to their constituent ele. 
ments, and recombining them at his pleasure, and thus again approxi. 
mating, however remotely, to the creative attribute of his divine Lon, 
I suppose it is almost unnecessary to tell those of my pupils who ar 
present, and I see many such, that the traditional tales about an elisir 
vite and a philosopher's stone, are simply the nursery stories of the 
uninitiated multitude—the exoteric clothing of esoteric truth, As the 
real cliwir vila is the extract of the lifepower of a healthy healer, so the 
philosopher's stone is the transmuting will of a thoroughly trained 
psychological operator—the power in each case not being derived from 
without, but drawn from within, and so dependant, not on gross material 
aids, according to the vulgar conception of things, but on spiritual force, 
derived more immediately from the soul of the magician, though of 
course transmitted primarily from the divine font—the central sun of 


before what was meant by the assertion that M 
simply ancient magic at its resurrecti 
as to its higher consciousness ; still 
chaotic, bewildered and astonished 


And now, then, perhaps you begin to understand more clearly than 
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Shakespeare. Of course you say this is because the media are incom- 
petent—a sentiment, we presume, that all frequenters of spiritual 
circles, in any measure familiar with the masterpieces of literature, can- 
not fail to endorse. But have you taken any pains to make them 
otherwise? Are not they and their communications exactly what might 
be expected from the manner in which your circles are constituted and 
your media are selected? A few words on this subject will not then be 
here altogether inappropriate or misplaced. 

From what was said under the head of magic, you will be at no loss 
to understand that the magician, and, as already observed, this is only 
another term for a perfect medium, is one who, by mental and corporeal 
discipline, has succeeded in subordinating his lower to bis higher 
nature, and in awakening more or less the slumbering divinity of the 
latter. Now to accomplish this he must subject his appetites to his 
aspirations, and subdue his passional impulses to the control of his 
moral sentiments. But even this would be of small avail if he were not 
also “ a chosen vessel,” one specially gifted by nature with a physical 
susceptibility to all her firmer influences, and an intellectual aptitude 
for the mastery of various departments of knowledge. This, of course, 
implies that he must be a man of a peculiar type ; that, like the poet, 
he must be born and cannot be made, nascilur non fit. And here we 
are brought to the consideration of a great problem still awaiting solu- 
tion, not only at your hands, but that of society at large. I mean 
the selection of instruments, so as to ensure that grand desideratum, 
“the right man in the right place.” Now I need not say that as yet 
you have scarcely attempted this. Your circles are composed of the 
most heterogeneous materials, and your media are the product of acci- 
dental discovery. Nor is this all. You for the most part come to the 
table without either mental or physical preparation, from the ordinary 
duties and the customary indulgencies of life; and yet with all these 
disadvantages you have achieved such wonders, that as we have said 
of the highest scientific attainments have not hesitated to declare 
impossible. But depend upon it you are as yet only at the 

. Of this the manifest imperfection of your instruments is a 
dication ; a conclusion, however, greatly corroborated by the 
other branches of what was once occult knowledge, which 
ted with the untiring labour, the disciplined powers of 
2 resistless analysis of inductive science. And this 
1¢ next division of our subject, namely, the true position 
,and the relations at present subsisting between Spirit- 
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you will be at no loss to understand that I 
branch of science, and therefore suscep- 

t. Ifasked for a more detailed explana- 
it as an especially mystic and occult 
term in its widest, that is, in its 
ited ere this, as you know, to 
the sciences. My reasons for 
tely repeat, are, that it has 
ower, or if you will, the 
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vital imponderable, for one of its instrumentalities, and that throughy | 
we are thus enabled to experimentalise not only on the body, whethe 
as to its normal functions in health, and also its abnormal state jy 
disease, but also on mind, whether as to its usual manifestations jy 
vigilance, its dreams in somnolence, or its visions in ecstasy. Nov jy 
the advocacy of this great and most important subject, nearly thre 
generations of converts have been gathered to their fathers, in so fay 
as the medical profession are concerned, largely, and as to the world of 
science, wholly in vain. Yet we have no quarrel with either the one or 
the other. We know that these things obey certain laws of sequence, 
that beneath all appearance of accident, there is a certain order in the 
development of the sciences, arising out of their interdependance, in 
virtue of which it is necessary that the one should precede and become 
a foundation to the other. These things in truth cannot be hurried, any 
more than seedtime and harvest. Now if these remarks apply in any 
measure to Mesmerism, they are yet more applicable to Spiritualism, 
If men reared in the school of Induction, and by presumption, suffused 
with all the profound wisdom of the Novum Organum, refused to 
witness so simple an experiment as that involved in a phreno-mesmeric 
manifestation, and declined to test the truth or fallacy of introvisional 
diagnosis, how could you expect them to come without prejudice toa 
Spiritual seance? If they would not master the alphabet, how could 
you expect them to read the book? These things, as we have said, 
follow a certain sequence. The man who has not mastered Mesmerisn, 
not only in its simpler elements, but also in its highest known phases, 
may, if he attends a spiritual circle, blindly believe in the phenomem, 
but he will not even approximately understand them. Like the savage 
during an earthquake—he believes and trembles. In other words, his 
mind is so overwhelmed by the phenomena that he at o) ! 
preternatural agency for their solution. But you canr 
trained experimentalist to proceed in this fashion, “ 
thing I will give into,” said the late Sir Davi 
me to say, that however you may have fel 
pithy utterance of the Principal of the Uni 
never said anything more worthy of his well-won 
of Newton could say no less, and if I mistake n 
expressed the settled feeling of the entire in 
Now I can readily understand that some 
even if it were so. Men of science, in short, h: 
in your estimation by their manner of inves’ 
tions. You have invited them to your circle 
they did not differ very considerably from 
in a little more readiness to interfere with w 
stand, and a little more obstinacy in not ac 
own senses. Well, it must be confessed t 
ing spectacle. But the question is, w 
blame for it? Have you not f 
of the man of science? As 
that “a scholar” must kno 
proceeded on the suppositio: 
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to everything ?—a very grave error, founded on a most unreasonable 
expectation. Let me illustrate my meaning. 

Suppose you took an eminent chemist into an observatory, would 
you expect him to understand the use of all its powerful instruments; 
or, reversing the supposition, would you expect an astronomer to enter 
a laboratory and at once acquit himself as an expert analytical chemist? 
You of course see the absurdity of the conduct I have supposed; and 
yet in what does it differ from your own? ‘You have invited men to 
witness a very high phase of lucidity, who were presumably ignorant of 
mesmeri¢ clairvoyance, whether as to the processes by which it is 
induced, or the psychological condition of which it is a result, and who 
were also presumably as innocent of any profound acquaintance with 
the phenomena of spontaneous ecstasy, and then you have felt disap- 
pointed at their inability to understand the supersensuous cognitions of 
the medium. So you have invited men, presumably ignorant of the 
very elements of occult lore, to witness the levitations, elongations, and 

bell-ringings; the (spirit) hands, forms, fruit, flowers, birds, and other 
stock wonders of the circle; and then you have been disappointed that 
they could scarcely accept, much less solve, these arch-mysteries of 
necromantic sorcery. But let me not be too severe in these remarks. 
You have probably been taught to think that every eminent experimen- 
talist is thoroughly Baconian in the entire cast and character of his 
mind. There cannot be a greater mistake. He may be thoroughly 
inductive in his own province—taking nothing for granted, guided by 
no preconceptions, and yielding in childlike submission to all the behests 
of nature; and yet out of this speciality he may nourish the strongest 
prepossessions, and indulge in the most arrogant dogmatism; in other 
words, he may be a man of science in his own department, but only a 
‘man in many others—Spiritualism, or Phrenology, or Mesmerism, 
perhaps, among the number! Why, then, you will say, do I dwell on 
of persons who, however able or estimable in other respects, 
o hitherto shown themselves so lamentably incompetent to the in- 
i important subject to which our attention is now 
I reply, because despite their utter failure thus far, I 
red that they are the only class really competent 
duty, as already observed, is to testify to the 
till they have been educated up to the point 
s in nature. This stage they can only attain 
3, each implying the surrender of many time- 
ad the docile reception of many unwelcome 
y is but the chronicle, and that has 
ratio during these latter ages of 


me in what I have just said 
l such proofs of their bigotry 
ir especial aptitudes for 
sound to you like the 
The average man of 
you, for the 
an unfayour- 
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able impression on phrenologists and mesmerists, because he came t, 
the investigation of your favourite subject, not only altogether unpre. 
pared for such a duty by any previous study, but positively disqualifieg 
for it in most cases, by preconceptions, always fatal to the successfy 
prosecution of inductive investigation. You asked him to come and Seg 
“ a miracle ”—the product of ‘‘ spiritual pow er,” the effect of “ supra, 
mundane force.” What wonder that in nine cases out of ten he 
declined the honour—with contempt, and that in the tenth and excep. 
tional instance, he came with his eyes so blinded by prejudice, that, 
good a posteriori experimentalist as he might be in any other case, he 
was here quite unable to accept the testimony of his own senses, and 
regarded your “facts” as simply superb ‘‘ manifestations” of leger- 
demain! 

You need not, however, regret this. No time has been really lost, 
Till the phenomena of eestatic lucidity, both spontaneous and induced, 
have been carefully studied; and until both physiology and psychology 
are far more advanced than at present, any attempt to familiarise the 
world of science with the facts of Spiritualism would be premature, 
But when, in the due order of their interdependance, these various 
branches of knowledge, together with others equally ancillary to the 
study of ‘‘ spiritual” phenomena, shall have been sufficiently developed, 
then the vast and hitherto mysterious and misapprehended domain of 
the occult will be brought within the range, and subjected to the search 
ing analysis of induction. And so surely as it is so will its marvels 
disappear, and be replaced by orderly phenomena, evolved in obedience 
to law, and subject to the will of whatever experimentalist is competent 
to the fulfilment of the conditions necessary for their production. You 
are practically, and if we may so say, “empirically,” approaching this 
already. You have found that the phenomena are not arbi 
they demand the fulfilment of certain ‘‘ conditions,” and a 
the old alchemists and astrologers, you accompany these pra 
cesses by notions about “spiritual powers,” angelic 
the fulfilment of the conditions, even though th 
ensure an encouraging amount of success in these, yo 
gical and psychological experiments. But judg 
the past, that success is small and ane 
will be hereafter achieved by thoroughly t 
acquainted not only with the practice but the } 
that is, the laws of nature, in accordance with 
duced. 

From the general tenor of the foregoing 1 
perceive that, while I have the greatest p 
sclence in their respective departments, I 
itself as still limited in its range and imp 
Whether as a phrenologist, mesmerist, or 
constantly reminded of these limitations 
not yet recognised, and obviously 
gated. You, as spiritualists, are i 
with which you are familiar, and _ 
becoming empirically skilful, lie 
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lished science. Iam rejoiced to find that the knowledge of this, your 
heretical position, does not in any measure shake your confidence i in 
the reality of the facts you have actually witnessed. You have out- 
grown that slavery to great names, which constitutes the weakness of 
modern civilisation. Had Spiritualism done no more for you than this 
liberation from the despotism of authority, you would have owed it a debt 
of eternal gratitude. You are free, in this matter, to an extent of which 
the majority of your cotemporaries do not even dream, and this cannot 
fail ultimately to react with a most invigorating influence upon your entire 
mental constitution. But while thus ‘neglected by those who, had they 
been true Baconians, would long ere this have given you the right hand 
of fellowship, and joined you heartily in the prosecution of your inves- 
tigations, let me urge you to proceed with your experiments, if only in 
the cause of science. Consider what a vast array of phenomena are 
awaiting solution, and which, though of constant recurrence, have never 
been fully or even partially investigated, but which, through the 
instrumentality of the circle, may now be subjected to the most search- 
ing analyst There are those hauntings or disturbances of the Polter- 
gheist to which the popular belief of all ages and countries has borne 
testimony as a fact of experience, and to which the movement of furni- 
‘ ture at your seances is obviously allied. Then there is the vast array 
of ghost stories, embracing not only the mysterious reappearance of 
deceased persons, but the dopplegangers of those still living, and of 
which the faces, hands, and figures of the circle are an experimental 
reproduction. There is the lightness and luminosity of body, and its 
transference through solid substances, together with its resistance to 
fire and other wonders of religious legend and saintly biography, on 
be which your experiments promise to throw a light, all the more needed, 
à -since science has so long neglected its duties in this most important 
province of inquiry. Now it is impossible that these things should 
aain as at present, despised and unknown, without our at “the same 
oring a vast and most important province of human nature; 
| in the therefore, of an enlightened Anthropology, to say 
highe tions, I trust that you will prosecute your 
eae till the subject shall have 
tion of the world of science. 
ming digression, some of you are doubt- 
eee adverted ere this to what you 
the evidence in favour of a spiritual 
e oo themselves testify to 
t must be confessed that on 
erable support to your view 
id; if not reduced to a 
for, granting that the 
gence of which they 
victions, by which I 
3 usions of its several 
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which are generally more or less an echo of the popular faith ay 
superstition of their time and neighbourhood. Now, a very little stud 
of the laws which govern the association of ideas, together with a ce, 
tain knowledge of the elements of psychology, will be amply sufficien 
for enabling you to understand how, in that stirring and awakening o 
the previously stilly depths, to which the vital magnetism of the citeh 
is so conducive, these early impressions, so long latent, are made mani, 
fest in “the communications.” A cognate phenomenon is someting, 
manifested in the delirium of fever, and often occurs as a concomitay 
of that decline of the mental powers which generally results froy 
advanced age, when, as the acquirements of youth and manhood depat, 
the recollections of childhood are restored. 

In addition to tais reflection of the infantile impressions of th 
medium and the circle, there is an obvious tendency in occult influences 
to echo the dominant ideas of the era when, and the area where, they 
are evoked into manifestation. Thus to the Egyptian magi, they testi. 
fied of Osiris, Isis, Horus, and Typhon; to the Hebrew seers, of 
Jehovah ; to the Greek priests, of Jupiter, Apollo and Aisculapius; to 
the Hindoos, of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Creeshna, and Rama; to the 
Buddhists, of Gautama, and to the Christians, of Jesus. In the Middk 
Ages, they were Papal in their proclivities, and testified through both 
angels and devils to a heaven and hell of the most orthodox pattem, 
While at present they incline to successive spheres of activity, useful- 
ness and progress, in accordance with the more expansive ideas of 
modern times. Nor have they reflected only the religious belief, but 
also the scientific hypotheses and philosophic theories of successive 
ages. Thus the old alchemists invoked and conversed with spirits in 
their laboratories, and frequently attributed the success or failure of 
their experiments to the aid or opposition of their ghostly visitants, 
while, as we now know, it was entirely due to the fulfilment or nonfulil- 
ment of the requisite conditions. So the astrologers were | 
all the errors of the Ptolemaic astrology by planetary 
tainly ought to have known better !—while to this 
frequently procure medical prescriptions by a pro 
cery, that but too accurately reflects the miscon 
Therapeutics ; just as the Buchtus of India cure | 
by the invocation of God and the casting out of 
fessing through the possessed to the fact of their « 
efficiency of the means used for their expulsion ! 
to say that similar scenes were enacted in Europe 
the Middle Ages. by the clerical exorcists of the ©) 
in this connection can we omit all allusion 
witches and their victims testifying to the 

imps at their infamous orgies, and to the fact th 
agents employed for the infliction of disease and 
fortune ; and yet in all this the experienced m 
in recognising the practice of his art uné 
stition. The exorcists were simply t 
perfectly natural power under the fals 
natural, the cures being due, in tl 
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health-restoring efficacy of the processes they employed, but rather to 
the beneficent influence of the spirits they invoked. So conversely, 
the witches were simply ignorant and misguided ecstatics (the perse- 
cuted remnant of a heathen priesthood), in whom the base passions 
had long dominated the superior sentiments, and who, by a dreadful 
sympathy, transmitted their obscene proclivities, together with their 
“envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” in the (mesmeric) 
process of initiation to their successors. 

Now, what can you make of such conflicting testimony, more espe- 
cially in reference to what we now know were simply facts in nature, 
save as evidence that (spiritual) phenomena are a psychological reflec- 
tion of the religious beliefs and intellectual convictions of the age in 
which, and the people among whom, they prevail. Nay, the anthro- 
pologist even discovers racial proclivities as an underlying element in 
these “popular superstitions.” Thus the Semitic seers from Moses to 
i Mohammed were monotheistic in their visions. Their mystic inter- 
locutors are either God, or beings who are avowedly but his messengers. 
They know nothing of a plurality of persons in the.Godhead, and never, 
even remotely. allude to the appearance on their visional plane of rival 
divinities Whereas the Aryan seers, whether Hindoos, Greeks, or 
medieval Europeans were frequently favoured with the presence of one 
of their manifold deities or incarnations, in strict accordance with their 
racial proclivity and their traditional faith. Now, it is to this latter 
division that Spiritualism is most nearly allied, whether we regard the 
character of its manifestations or the manner of its revelations—in 
other words, ‘‘it is a Gentile dispensation,” as the late Mr Smith of 
the Family Herald used to say. You are on too lowa plane; your 
media meddle only with the wise, or, for that matter, unwise saws of 
_ dead men’s ghosts, and seldom or never rise to the sublime altitude of 
_ Hebrew inspiration in its “ Thus saith the Lord.” But of this more 
after under the moral aspect. 
y then sum up the scientific branch of the subject by saying 

communications ” of the circle do not necessarily imply 
that the range of cognition and amount of 

vol 


ve, do not greatly, if at all, transcend that 
umably unassisted agency of a good clair- 
‘ manifestations,” as mere thaumaturgic 
ulate supramundane force for their pro- 
r wonders are still performed to order by 
constitute the staple of magical stories, 
graphies, and are the subject-matter 

d its tales of terror from time 
we have to do, not with preter- 
ts of departed persons, but with 
While thus contemplated, 

9S | their producing cause 

of the circle, they will 
e and country, or, 
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scientific discovery, and they may, therefore, be expected to chang; 
a similar manner, and from the same causes, during the ages of t 
future ; and, consequently, that the duty of enlightened believers, ;, 
the reality of the so-called spiritual manifestations, is, in the first plan 
to testify fearlessly to that which they know; and, in the next Place 
to induce thoroughly-trained and properly qualified men of science t 
investigate the subject physiologically, pathologically, and psychologi 
cally; and, until this has been accomplished, to abstain from the hasty 
formation of fanciful hypotheses, which, while they may mislead th, 
ignorant, tend to repel and disgust the educated classes of society. 


(The Moral Aspect of Spiritualism in our next.) 
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MR HOME’S MANIFESTATIONS. 


SPIRIT MUSIC AT A DEATHBED, FOLLOWED BY PERFUMES, RAPS, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Sir,—I have again to record spiritual manifestations presenting another 
phase of the truly remarkable phenomena, and which I have had the 
opportunity of investigating. On the first evening we met, the tilting 
of the table, vibrating of the floor, and raps in different parts of the 
room soon occurred, and a few sentences were spelt out, followed by 
cold currents of air passing from time to time over our hands and faces, 
The table we were seated at was raised off the ground twel 
inches, and the accordion, which Mr Home had taken i 
laid hold of by an invisible hand, and swung about and 
head, a few chords being played. Mr Home now 
chain from his pocket, and swung them over his 
his arm and hand perfectly cataleptic. The rin, 
appeared to be attracted to his finger ends, 
noticed that a short space, about half an inch, | 
watch and the finger-points ; then, seati: 
from his hand, and carried across and 
turn, and finally placed in my han 
she felt a hand press her own, deseribin 
glove. Mr Home’s hands were during t 
cataleptically rigid. a 
The trance state, which I have no 
vened, and Mr Home, quite un 
and fro, then approached a ger 
also fallen into a trance. Th 
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| “ Blessed are those that forgive; for in them is a gleam of the divine.” 
“ How comforting is the presence of the departed !” ; 

And, in conclusion— 

i We magnify thee, O Lord, for thy deeds; for thy glory is never- 
ending.” 
| Mr Home now took a guitar, and, placing it in the hands of my 
entranced friend, requested him to play. At first, the guitar fell from 
my friend's hand, whose rigid, cataleptic arms and hands were not yet 
released from the spiritual mesmeric influence; no sooner had the 
rigidity passed, than he played two very sweet, full-toned pieces of 
music, representing, as Mr Home told us, ‘“ doubt and hope.” Both 
the gentlemen now awoke—my friend somewhat bewildered, and per- 
fectly unconscious of what had passed. The table now moved and 
tilted, and finally turned upside down; my friend’s right arm was then 
influenced, and made to seize hold of the leg of the table, and aid in 
setting up again. This manifestation so far interested me as proving the 
presence of a power capable of acting upon a person whilst in his 
waking state, and controlling his corporeal action. Greetings and kind 
touches from spirit hands terminated the evening. 

The manifestations I have next to give an account of are of a very 
interesting character, as they occurred at the passing away of an old 
and faithful attendant of our household. On the morning of the 
patient's decease, who had been ‘suffering from phthysis, the nurse in 
attendance was startled by a chant of sweet, solemn music passing 
through the room which the patient occupied ; raps were heard over and 
near the bed; and, at the request of the sufferer, Mr Home, who was 
sleeping in an upper room, was sent for. On his entering the sick- 
room, the masic again, in mournful cadences, swept through the air— 
in all, the music lasted thirty minutes. Spiritual raps on the bed, over 
head, all round the dying woman, spoke in unmistakeable language of 
the presence of kind attendant spiritual beings. At two o'clock in the 

_ afternoon, the soul left the body. We, who had witnessed the last 
ents of a kind friend, sat silent and sorrowful in my dining-room, 
v r surprise, spiritual manifestations came, in raps, gentle 
furniture, and soft, kind touches, all warning us 
t leave us, though death may sever for awhile by 
l condition. I cannot describe how the presence 
nifested as was their communion, cheered and 


y, we entered the bed-room, and, to our 
fumed. The perfume appeared to enter 
not describe it otherwise than like the 
flowers, such as violets. The 
na steadily conducted current, 
bounds, as though restricted to 
Fortunately, a friend called 
g experienced, from his 
facts, I asked him to 
are. This he did, and 
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1st. That the perfume did not arise from any substance in the to 
but appeared to be carried in from the outer atmosphere. 

2ndly. That the perfume was restricted to some unknown but inde. 
pendent current, for, contrary to all laws of diffusion of scents, the 
strong draught of an open door and window did not carry 4, 
perfume into the landing, six inches of space absolutely intercepting the 
aroma. 

8rdly. Contrary to known laws, the aroma descended to the rooms 
below, and even entered the drawing-room of my neighbour's house, 

4thly. The room felt dry, magnetic, warm. The following day, 
the medical gentleman who had attended the patient noticed this phe- 
nomenon of the wonderfully sweet perfume pervading the room, remark. 
ing that it made the impression upon him of something “holy.” 

But I must revert to the manifestations on the day the patient passed 
away. During the whole of the afternoon, Mr Home had been passing 
from one trance into another. In ore of these states he proceeded ip 
the room of the deceased; returning with her Bible, he opened it ¢ 
the 12th chapter of 1st Corinthians, and pointed to verses 1 and 10, 
The language of the Bible being in Estonian, made the selection of 
this passage so far more remarkable, as Mr Home does not understand 
a word of this little-known language—even admitting he could hase 
read with his eyeballs turned up, and the lids drawn oe 
down and closed. As I tried to understand which verses were intends 
gentle raps at the far end of the room guided me. 7 

In the evening, Mr Home again fell into a trance, and then state 
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farnish subject-matter for thought enough to occupy fully a man’s heart 
and mind. 

GRADATORY DEVELOPMENT. 

In my former letters, I have endeavoured to explain that the laws 
that determine our physical condition on earth must harmonise and 
co-operate with those of the next state; that the nerve-aura of the 
medium renders intercommunication possiblo by enabling disembodied 
spirits temporarily to reconstruct, in part, an organism, by the aid of 
which they can operate on material things ; that our ether body is the 
constant companion of our soul, not the « coarser bodily envelope, which, 
changing by absorption and reconstruction every hour of the day, is 
most “inconstant ; that our permanent organism is an ether body; that 
| “ pre-existence” and ‘‘ predevelopment” give to this ether body a 
: characteristic permitting the transition from this life in obedience to 
the laws of mediation and gradual development, which are manifested 
in gradatory stages, or planes of progress. I will now resume my 
reasoning, craving indulgence if, in the desire to prune down, I have 
stripped the tree of leaf and branch. 

“ Predevelopment”’ mediates our organism, rendering it fit to enter 
upon the next plane of development. ‘The question then arises, What 
are these grades ? why is ‘‘gradatory development” a law of nature? and 
what links the investigation of these laws with Spiritualism, and the 
manifestations connected with this subject? I will answer the seques- 
tions in due order. Every sphere of life is central and self-existing. 
Each specie, with the repetent forms of life, reproduced by and trans- 
mitted from parent to parent, constitutes a centrality. The entrance 
i ign into each grade are jealously guarded by the unalterable law of 

“mediation.” The supplying stream of vital powers cannot enter unless 
they harmonise with the condition of the grade they nourish and support. 
mental progress in nature forms a pyramid, broad at the base, 
accompanying endless variety of forms of life of the lower 
culminating in higher development and more har- 
of which man is the acme of the to us known 
3 a twofold course ; in breadth laterally, and 
endless steps of progress. 

ds within its sphere of action all the neces- 
es material, food, and ether sustenance— 

er, the source of our ether body, this 


ined by th i ni, 
dawn of early life are 
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every step onward necessitates a mediation at every point of contacti 
the new sphere or grade, from the lowest to the highest; because ever 
grade constitutes a central existence complete in itself, and must be 
mediated by all the inferior forms of the grade which it holds withiy 
its central state. But to ensure continuance of the fabric, breadth a; 
well as height must be present. The base of the pyramid is given jy | 
the forms ‘of lower life, mediated in embryogenesis. The grade to 
nourish and sustain the forms of life, of which it is the exponent, | 
requires, I repeat, breadth—demands the peripheral as well as th: 
central action. 

That this law has not been postulated without a substantial reason, 
I appeal to the wonderful phenomenon of foetal metamorphosis; to the 
constancy of the form and characteristic of animal life in every species; 
and, farther, to the impossibility of reconstructing even so simplea P 
lesion as a wound of the skin, except by the crude process of gam | 
lation and cicatrization : so dependant is the animal organism upon the 
assistance of parental mediatory development for the formation even of 
the simplest tissue of our anatomy. 

But to revert to my argument. Each grade of development com 
prises within its sphere a totality of phenomenal life, resting upon al 
the antecedent forms up to the ultimate unfoldment of its own grade 
Predevelopment, that is, the preparatory building up of an organim 
adapted for the next stage of progress, is supported by two acire 
agencies :— 

1. The change of surrounding conditions; this, though less rapid 
than the transmutations of life, still is absolutely essential, 

2. The change of condition in the soul itself. 

The past is “an inexorable positivity. However feebly 
may have flowed, every day, each hour adds to the life 
past; I am speaking of our physical life, and the 
onward in iron arms to the present. -A life lived, 
changes : a plus quantity added to the equation 
quantity of which rests in the future. The h 
passed through the portals of this grade « 
former condition: the gates are closed | 
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Thus much of physical laws; itis time I should say something of 
the psychological laws which render re-incarnation unknown to ourselves 
equally impossible. 

“ Cogito ergo sum,” says Descartes. (This saying has become all 
put an adage on the lips of the many.) Self-consciousness, memory, 
what do they mean? How do they act, and what organism is there to 
aid their functions? The faculties of the human mind pre-exist in 
animate nature. As the forms of life perfect themselves, and the ex- 
ponents of higher progress, higher organic development unfolds, a more 
powerful central tendency dominates. A dual action between the higher 
central and the peripheral sets in, and this higher central builds up for 
itself 2 more complete organism, adapted for the uses of a superior 
phase of life. A triple action ensures, a pheripheral (the existence of 
our soul upon the broad basis of prior development)—a central, mani- 
fested in the organism of higher life, and the offspring of both, our 
sensuous, instinctual consciousness, ultimating in free-wiil and self- 
conscious thought. And with self-consciousness, memory, that won- 
drous recollection of the past, as a resultant of the dominancy of the 
central, becomes operative. 

Memory plays an important part in our mind's functions. Take 
away the recollection of the past, and the future would be a darkened, 
pathless wilderness. The mediation of the future speaks in the experi- 
ence of the past. Memory is the exponent of this experience, expressed 
as a reality in our very soul, in our central state, organically impressed 
and fixed for ever in our being. 

The double conscious states often observed in somnambulism and 
clairvoyance, resulting, also, from lesions of the brain, may be adduced 
to disprove the views of the permanency and continuance of conscious- 
ness. I answer this objection by a farther theory, and which I must 
employ in support of my opinions. Consciousness is not a thing apart 
from our being; it may exist at any point of our soul’s periphery. 
Pain speaks to us in unmistakeable language at every point of contact 
of our being with the surrounding world, and consciousness awakes 
whenever a centrality is established. Pain is the abnormal disturbance 
of this central state, at the expense of the healthy brain function. 

er central may be created. In sleep, we enjoy a consciousness 
1. In somnambulism, the ordinary action is diminished by 
causes, and another centre, an abnormal one, establishes 
but this functioning operates at the expense of the 
of our being, and can continue only so long as 
to exist and nourish it. The action of the abnor- 
eed pon the organism of the normal centre ; 
od supplying madness with its imagery. 
cannot be permanent; it destroys the 
The whole fabrie of the soul would 
could continuance of this i 
must not be confounded with a 
s functions only temporarily 
tate must bring back the 
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exist. But it does exist, for it has had its past, and the past jg nie 
terable, everlasting, and the present is its child. Self-conscionsnes, . 
its twin sister, memory, are the offspring, and prove the supremacy s 
the central over the peripheral state of our being. This sUprers.. 
may only endure for a moment, or recur periodically, as in our wakis 
state, or continue uninterruptedly, as no doubt it does in the highs» 
developed souls of spiritual beings; but the supremacy of 4, 
central is the solution of the problem of self-consciousness, and with i 
of free-will. I cannot, hence, sacrifice the recollection of the past 
otherwise than by the destruction of the central state of my being, 
other words, only by destroying the essence of myself by endoy; 
the past, the unalterable iron-armed past, which has borne me patiently 
for ever onward and forward into the realities of the present, in endleg 
progress and development. I repeat, re-incarnation is, therefore, accor}. 
ing to psychical laws, and the laws of our free-will and consciousness, a 
absurdity. I holdly fling down the gauntlet, and challenge the French 
school to this discussion—not in derision, not in anger; I like the clea. 
brained French: I admire the closeness of their reasonings; but itis 
because I sincerely respect them that I would wish the crude doctrine 
of re-incarnation to be thoroughly reconsidered before men commit 
themselves in its defence, and which I cannot otherwise describe than 
as an unphilosophical error. 

parison to which the material world, with all its vastn 
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CASES OF THE “DOUBLE.” 
As I expected, I find there are individuals who do not believe in the 
ena known as the “double,” and who dispute the genuineness 

of the cases of ubiquity narrated by me in Human Nature for 
last, i impugning the sincerity and veracity of the pen tie ere ref 
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ible existences which are occurring in so many us s is a law of 
ar s being, non-belief will not affect it in the least, but rather those 
their eyes to the facts. The cases related by me were given 
occurred, and, probably, I should not have made them 

y been solitary eases; but I hear of others living far apart 
ces occurring ander a variety of circumstances. I 
tant that such phenomena should be recorded 
who had experienced similar facts would also 
ee thus having a number of i instances = 
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under different conditions to different people with different minds ; yet 
when compared, all tending to confirm one another. As to the double 
dealing, let it be the work of those who would deny facts to SUpport 
foregone conclusions. It is then said that two of the parties who 
thus testify to the phenomena had seen spirits around Melville Fy 
and, on that account, your correspondent endeavours to throw suspicion 
on the whole. As your correspondent already knows, only one perso 
concerned in these tests had reported having seen spirits round 
Melville Fay. I confess that one of the parties concerned in this case 
did say she saw spirits around Fay, untying the ropes, in reference to 
which I would remark that, although you published that Fay was a 
gross impostor, it is still believed by many in Birmingham that he was 
a medium, and that spirits had considerable power in his presence. If 
I remember rightly, a discussion in the Banner of Light acknowledged p 
him to be a medium, but charged him with dishonesty in trying to 
make more of his power than he was justified, in order to make a good 
impression upon the people—he did with his hands what the spirits 
failed to do, just to fill up the programme. We also know that there 
are plenty of deceptive spirits who would glory in helping him to work 
under such circumstances; but on this I shall offer no opinion, I 
simply state what is believed by a great many in Birmingham. Others 
attest that they saw spirits round Mr Fay on the same occasion as the 
young lady who testified to the cases of ubiquity; but seeing that she 
was only twelve years of age, I was careful not to receive her testimony 
unsupported by that of others, except in the case of meeting my 
double in the street. In that instance in which she said she saw me in 
their house, and I took hold of her arm, and wrote my name at the 
request of her cousin; and, on being asked for a test, I wrote a request 
I had made of her cousin, without the knowledge of the medium. This 
occurred in the presence of her aunt and cousin, who are wit 
the facts in this case. If it were a deception, it was by the 
unless the phenomena be attributed to mind-reading 
done without the girl having any knowledge of such } 
your critical correspondent knows the individuals cor 
cases of ubiquity too well to doubt their veracity. 
Etchells’ very sensible suggestion as to how t 
in every case in which I was said to be s 
description with my recollection of the reality, 
coincidence was to me the chief test of their 
instance, when Miss D— saw my di 
could know anything about my business hal 
gave me an exact posal | my appearar 
also expressed surprise at the charac 
followed a different employment. — 
S——, she described me in the ve 
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whether in this case it was a deception of that kind, or whether they 
were real. Our chief object in making our experience public was to 
hear other people's opinions upon them; but after reading Mr Gardner's 
wonderful theory, they appear very simple, compared with his views. 
I will close this letter by narrating two cases that have come under my 
notice, which seem to me to illustrate this double intelligence. 

On visiting Mr W., of Birmingham, on Saturday night about twelve 
months ago, as I sat in the house with him, his wife, and Mr H., Mrs 
W. began to describe to us a house, and then told us that Mr M., well 
known to us, was in his house about half « mile distant, and she de- 
scribed him as dipping instruments into some liquids of various colours, 
examining the instruments each time he dipped them, and manifesting 
evident dissatisfaction with the results. We thought this strange, but 
on asking Mr M. the next time I saw him where he was and what he 
was doing at the time named, he said he was in a room answering to 
the description given by Mrs W., and that he was employed in somo 
chemical experiments, using instruments like those she had been de- 
scribing. During the time she saw Mr M. Mrs W. was perfectly awake, 
and could talk as usual, and yet she had this double sight and appar- 
ent double intelligence, taking cognisance of what Mr M. was doing, 
and yet conscious of what was going on around her in her own house ; 
she was not under the influence of any party. ‘The question with me 
is whether this is a case of double being or a species of clear-secing. 
On another occasion she told Mr B. she had seen him and Mr A. talk- 
ing together, at about eight o’clock on a certain evening, in a certain 
house, and that Mr B. was kicking some papers that weie on the floor 
while he talked with his friend. Now this was a fact. Mr B. was in 
conversation with Mr A. at his house at that time. During the day Mr 
A. had been looking out all his old letters and papers, and had left 

them on the floor to be destroyed. It was also true that Mr B. was 
amusing himself by kicking those papers about, and tossing them with 
brella while talking to Mr A. When she saw this Mrs W. was 
ly awake and at work, thus seeing and paying attention to two 
98 at once, and those things nearly a mile apart. Many other cases 
ienced by the same lady could be narrated if space could permit. 
to hear some opinions regarding these phenomena as 
are the result of a double-existence or not. 

$ ACQUILLA BALDWIN. 
rery interesting facts, being the converse of the double, 
, person can manifest himself in two bodies at the 
endent mentalities may be also co-existent in 
> solicit further facts and arguments. ] 
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p «Free Lovers.” Their principles are concisely 
to be “that marriages should pe AEE. freely, but on aaa 
understanding that they are time- bargains, only made to last cithe ae 
a fixed term subject to renewal, or simply for so long a time ag or 
erie They ask, “Is the moral question of higher th 
thon the religious ? If we are free to make our own terms wit a 
why not with man? Is heaven of less account than earth 9 A, 
love is the necessary sequence of free faith.” Their leaders in A : tip 
are Lizzie Doten and Fanny Hysen, and their principal settlement, “4 
at Berlin Height in Ohio, and Modern Times in Long Island, ya 
York. Similar sentiments are, I believe, avowed by Andrew Jack oy 
Davis, and Warren Chase, leaders of a school termed, “ Harmon; 
Philosophers.” 1 have lately been much interested in movement, 
this kind, believing, as I do, that they tend to arouse attention to M 
absurd stringencies of our present marriage code, and to pave the wa 
to a freer and more satisfactory system of divorce than at Presen 
exists, As I observe that the works of most of the writers I hava 
enumerated are advertised in Human Nature, and further observe the 
very liberal and thoughtful tone of the articles of your magazine, I wig, 
to ask if you agree in the principles referred to, and if you know of any 
sect or Society of Free Lovers in this country or in France? 
An answer in the April number of Human Nature will greatly obligg 
A Tasker, | 
(We would first observe that we consider ‘the principles re 
ferred to” in the above letter are mis-statements of the question, 
We think Mr Dixon's book contains many errors and misapprehep. 
sions as to the distinctive features and motives of “ progressive 
“ gniritualists,” as we intend to show when we review the 
does good as helping to call attention to marital anomal: 
think that the term “free-love ” is entirely misunderstoo 
for selfish purposes on the other. We have been m 
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necessity. ‘Lhe dietetic and other means are also defined, which tend 
to keep love normal and pure, and hence “free” from the taint of 
functional disease, respecting which see the fourth volume of Great 
Harmonia by Davis, and other works referred to by our corres- 
pondent. Mr Dixon has touched on these important matters in 
the most superficial and flimsy way, hence his book in many respects 
misleads instead of instructs. He entirely ignores the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which ‘‘free-love,” or love of any normal kind, can be 
exercised, and mingles his voice with the meaningless jargon that judges 
and denounces men and things, the real nature of which is unknown, 
We thank our correspondent for his note. Our pages are open to the 
American writers named above, and we hope they will favour us with 
their views on this important question. We know of no societies for 
the cultivation of the love element either in England or France.] 


MORE MANIFESTATIONS. 


Sir,—Knowing the interest which you take in the spread of Spiri- 
tualism in all its different forms, I take the liberty of giving you some 
account of a seance I attended last evening at the house of Mrs Main, 
110 Bethnal Green Road, E.C. There were present at first eight per- 
sons, four of cach sex, but after about one hour, one gentleman left the 
room. The room was darkened only about a minute when the raps 
commenced. During the evening, the large loo table, weighing about 
100lbs., was lifted from the floor several feet, and, I think, would have 


ht, there were raps all over the room, 
and doors, some as loud as could 
ommon-sized hammer, but made 
sound, and not at all like the 


ith others, to which was added the 
unscrewing the legs out of a 
yas also the shake and jarring 
e being used in real earnest. 
; the medium Miss Price, 
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shaken; our clothes were also dragged down and shaken, Aftor th 

comical things were done, the table fairly danced as if for joy; abate 
times it hopped on ono leg or claw. Wo were told that those We 
done by the spirit of one Ambo, an American slave, who was Whippo 
to death, or into life, at the age of fifteen. After the more violen 
manifestations enumerated above, with others I cannot remember, thoy, 
was brought from off the mantelpiece two globes, with flowers in thon. 
they were placed on the table in a manner that all could hear; light, 
were asked for, &c., thon again darkness. There was produced the 
spirit voice, saying, “ It is all well.” The tone of voice was nothing 
like that of any one present, and besides, the sound came from 
near the ceiling. The medium was then entranced, and uttered one of 
the most solemn, and, in my opinion, one of the most appropriate, 
prayers I ever heard, said to be by or from the spirit of the Rev. J, 
Pierpont; and then, after some encouraging advice to two young friends 
present, she sung, ‘‘A day’s march nearer home,” which concluded 
one of the most pleasant and convincing sittings I ever attended during 
the seven years that I have been constantly interested in this soul. 
elevating cause. I am an inquirer still. WILLIAM Overton, 


AMERICAN GLEANINGS. 


Tue Banner of Light reports the Third Annual Convention of tho 
Massachussetts Spiritualists’ Association. 

E. S. Wheeler delivered a long address on Organisation—organis- 
tion for power, power for use, use for good—in which he discussed a 
basis of primary organisation from the following resolution, ‘ Whereas 
we recognise progress as the law of life and happiness, truth as the 
beauty and good of existence, and power of the spiritual as the uni 
benefactor, and general education as the design of infinite 
and love, therefore—resolved, that we organise and frater 
for the purpose of investigation, for the discovery o 
development of spiritualism, for popular edu 
mental improvement.” He also devoted con 
circle, the law and order of the circle, the socia 
union and the lyceum. A number of 
some of which were devoted to aw 
secret order which some have rec n 
spiritualists. Others were as follows : - 
iinporioot se have become heredit 


ysialogieal pn ; “that 
Into, is fos golden rul 
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pation of woman as a minor. ‘The peace measures as recently adopted 
in regard to Indian affairs, and that agents of the association should 
pay special attention to the establishment of children's progressive 
lyceums. 

The First Convention of the Ohio State Spiritualists has also been 
held, and a long list of resolutions has been offered as suggestions for 
the operations of spiritualists. There is in formation a society to be 
called the ‘‘ United Order of Spiritual Progress.” The furtherance of 
educational measures and children’s lyeeums were recommended ; also, 
that the elective franchise be given to all citizens irrespective of sex 
or colour. Also resolved, that inasmuch as modern criticism discovers 
both truth and error in all ancient systems and religions, that we, as 
spiritualists, accept none of them as absolute criterions of truth, nor 
discard them as inventions of priests; but regard them as interpretations 
which the human mind has given to the universe during the transitional 
phases of its development, subject to revision by succeeding generations. 
That while we attach great importance to the physical manifestations 
as evidence of a future life we do not limit our aims to the phenomenal 
phase of modern spiritualism; but with the knowledge of continual 
existence we also aim at the ripest culture and evident knowledge 
which the age admits, to secure which, we will as a body, avail our- 
selves of all lawful instrumentalities for the establishment of schools for 
history, philosophy, and science, and destroy all superstition and facili- 
tate the conquest of mind over matter. That being deeply impressed 
with the importance of conforming our lives to the constitutional laws 
of nature, we welcome all efforts to solve the problem of all human 
efforts and give all possible encouragement to those who make a 
speciality of such studies, and regard as worthy of attention all dis- 
coveries of the human temperaments as fundamental of the laws which 
contract marriage and parentage. ‘That while we reject compulsory 
creeds and regard a wise tolerance as a test of civilisation, we can see 
) wm nor danger in expressing sentiments or opinions, always provi- 
that any attempt to press those views in any degree by force or 
nce be red a crime. 
his study was that of the human temperaments. 
each has its peculiar mental qualities. The 
these principles is upon marriage and parent- 
maturity, one half of the children born 
taking up that fact the temperaments ex- 
ies may know what bodies their offspring 
qualities. Hence, young men and women 
iago with a prospect of unhealthy off- 
ducate the masses; we labour under 
wrong—let us go to the begin- 
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“Doctors” he met with in these colonies. Much of the article: Š 
occupied with apologies for telling such an incredible story, sneers 4 
the credulity of the natives, and protestations against endorsing ty 
facts stated as more than striking coincidences. This is all neces; 
to insure the insertion of his paper in the Herald, which could ) not 
possibly be guilty of appearing to lend its mighty influence to i 
cating a belief in the “supernatural” in any other than in a historica] 
and orthodox connection. These Doctors, he tells us, are consulted on 
all questions of difficulties by the Zulus, over whose minds they exer 
cise an “eminently pernicious and dangerous power.” They claim 
and receive credit for being able to bring to light, by supernatural 
means, thefts, murders, and other crimes ; “also to be able to prophesy 
of things to come, commune with the spirits of the departed, and pro. 
pitiate the restless spirits of those who, in the other world, are unhappy 
on account of their living relations. By these means they induce the 
natives to sacrifice oxen, and pay fees. 
“ The Kaffir Doctors also profess to be able to tell what any person 
at a distance is doing at the moment of inquiry, and also the presise 
spot where he may be at the time; and really some of their perforn- 
ances in that way are positively marvellous, and would put to the blush 
the Davenports and Homes, who have been astonishing the enlightened 
white man for so long. I shall subsequently endeavour to show this 
wonderful power of theirs in two cases, selected from many equally 
astonishing, which I might have quoted. But by far the most per- 
nicious attribute claimed by the Doctors, and universally believed in 
and admitted by the natives, is that of detecting witches and witcheraft, 
In savage and independent tribes, such as the Zulu, no person is 
ever believed to have died a natural death, unless in battle or in a row, 
and not always even then, but must kare been ‘done to death’ y 
witchcraft, which these Doctors are employed to ferret out, so it will easily 
be perceived what an immense power for evil they exerci 
seen all this and deeply regretted it, as every one must do w 
become acquainted with the results. But, nevertheless, I h 
many instances of the occult powers or sagacity of these í 
men, that I have sometimes half-fancied that they had 
a Puck or a Robin Goodfellow—which kept them « 
hidden from mortal ken, and brought to them intellig 
which had happened or was going to happen within a 
of miles. And, as an apology for a vindication 
mine, I proceed to give some more serious experien 
have submitted to your readers.” 
The writer of the paper had occasion once to t 
night at a Kaffir village, where a celebrated Doctress v 
cure the king. He was introduced to her, whom 
“ I have never in my life seen such a horrible-loo 
woman was. In height she was about the mi 
From her ankles to the calf of the leg was ' 
entrails of a cow, or some animal of the 
Then came the usual ‘Petticoat, made of 
with lions’ and tigers’ teeth, snakes’ b 
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things, little buck horns, and such like savage bijouterie: round the 
loins was one mass of entrails, snake skeletons, medicine bags, roots 
human and other teeth, brass buttons, and wire. The body was 
tattooed all over, and smeared with red and black earth; round the 
neck was a repetition of the above ‘ornaments.’ The hair wag long 
and smeared with all sorts of abominations, with a stuffed snake 
round the forehead by way of decoration; a tiger skin hung down her 
back, with the grinning physog. showing over her head, and the head 
of the snake peering, with a startling lifelikeness, out of its mouth.” 

Keeping at a respectable distance on account of the ornaments 
which she wore, and the odour she emitted, he began to “ chaff” her 
as to the powers she claimed. At last she promised that he would 
have an instance of her power ere long, and that he should go out of 
the country without a companion, or a hoof of cattle. He langhed at 
this prediction, yet, ‘by a coincidence as strange as it was unpleasant, 
her words came true.” In the morning, he left the village with his 100 
head of cattle, and Kaffir assistants. In a few hours, one was gored to 
death by a buffalo; two days afterwards, another was snapped up by 
an alligator; his cattle became footsore, and the remaining Kaffirs, 
brooding over the prophecy of the Doctress, left him and proceeded 
home. Of course he could not control the cattle himself, and had to 
make his way home alone, regretting “that nothing would now shake 
the belief of the natives that had been with me, who would, to a cer- 
tainty, innoculate a large circle of their friends with the virus.” 

“Some time afterwards, I was obliged to proceed again to the Zulu 
country to meet my Kaffir elephant hunters, the time for their return 
having arrived. They were hunting in a very unhealthy country, and I 
had agreed to wait for them on the N.E. border, the nearest point I 
could go to with safety. I reached the appointed rendezvous, but 


could not gain the slightest intelligence about my people at the Kraal. 

i aiting some time, and becoming very uneasy about them, 
ants recommended me to go to the Doctor; and at last, 

| go. I stated what I wanted—information about 

met by astern refusal. ‘I cannot tell any- 

he, ‘and I know nothing of their ways.’ 

on and promise of liberal payment, im- 
that it was not white men but Kafiirs I 


To this he 
‘men’s ways; but if 
ny way—not in yours.’ 
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correct idea of their motions. However, I conceded this point aly | 
and otherwise satisfied him. 

“The Doctor then made eight little fires—that being the number ¢ | 
my hunters; on each he cast some roots, which emitted a curi, | 
sickly odour and thick smoke; into each he cast a small stone, shoy 
ing, as he did so, the name to which the fire was dedicated ; then }, 
ate some ‘medicine,’ and fell over in what appeared to be a trang, 
for about ten minutes, during all which time his limbs kept moving 
Then he seemed to wks, went to one of the fires, raked the ashe 
about, looked at the stone attentively, described the man faithfully, ay 
said, “This man has died of the fever, and your gun is lost.’ Toth 
next fire, as before, ‘This man (correctly described) has killed foy 
elephants,’ and then he described the tusks. The next, ‘This my 
(again describing him) has been killed by an elephant, but your gun į 
coming home ;’ and so on through the whole, the men being minutely 
and correctly described; their success or non-success equally so, | 
was told where they were and wkat they were doing, and that in thr 
months they would come out, but as they would not expect to find m 
waiting on them there so long after the time appointed, they would ng 
pass that way. I took a particular note of all this information at th. 
time, and to my utter amazement it turned out correct in every par- 
ticular! 


“Tt was scarcely within the bounds of possibility that this ma 
could have had ordinary intelligence of the hunters. They were sea. 
tered about in a country two hundred miles away; and, further tha 
that, he could not have had the slightest idea of my intended 
him, and prepared himself for it, as I called upon him ithin ar 
of its being suggested. 

“I could give many more instances of this ‘po 
whatever it may be called, but this last related x 
able ; and 1 must acknowledge that I have no theory’ 
nation to offer regarding it, for I have in vain puzzled 
and those of some of the shrewdest men in 
elucidation of the mystery. 

“I am afraid I may tire your readers 
bat if you and they think otherwise, T shall 


So, with all his protestaticns against n 
admit the facts at last. The cases abo 
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ntific invention, whic 
the mind yet unde- 


would supersede the greatest achievements of scien 
are only substitutes for the higher faculties of 
veloped. 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER AND SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 


LLL 
“ Screntiric education in our schools,” is the title of an article by the late 
Sir David Brewster in the Scientific Review for Marc 
article opens thus :— 

“Tf it is the primary object of our scientific institutions to advance 
the interests of science, to promote its diffusion, and to extend its 
influence, it is not the least of its secondary functions to grapple with 
intellectual error, and to expose those various forms of superstition and 
spiritual agency which are now exercising such a perilous influenc 
over half-educated minds. . . . In an enlightened age, A rea 
knowledge has made such extraordinary advances, and when the 
felds of literature and science invite into their broad uia every 
variety of genius, and a a rich harvest of n ihs to ~ patient 
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than the legends and prodigies of the ancient myt tholo ogy. s 
z doubtless among the middle and upper classes of society that thi 
credulity and love of the marvellous is most conspicuous. It 
a ant among the gay and the idle, who have been reared on the 

z pastures of our fictitious literature, and who have no faith in 
se material forces and those cosmical laws which are in daily opera- 
around them. But whatever be its cause, its only cure is a 
m of secular and scientific education.” 

ot only the interests of science but the interests of humanity 
ted by a knowledge of man’s true spiritual relations there 
bt. The attitude of Sir David towards Spiritualism was 

ntific or even manly, and in speaking of superstition 
it nitously classes all attempts to investigate 
darkness and superficiality. Telegrams 
ate that this mighty grappler with intel- 
d that he was too hasty and sweeping in 
s riches and man’s motives, and that the 
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ble attacks made i 
; -iie educated as himself. 


y JERSEY. 
abled to print the fol- 
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make my home there. Dr Haskel has already paid upon his Purchas 
money sufficient to secure the entire tract beyond risk of forfeiture, ; 
that you can say to any of our English friends who may be lookin, in 
that direction, that that point is secure. He is now selling the land í 
small portions, at a very low rate. I paid him 25 dollars (curreney) 
per acre. About thirty families have already purchased land, and 
number of them have commenced bnilding. I do not think it wou 
be well for persons to come from England with a view of settling there, 
unless they have means sufficient to purchase land and put up sue} 
buildings as they desire, together with money enough for their dail 
wants for at least three years; if they can do that, they can place 
themselves in an independent position in that time. The cost of 
building depends, of course, very much upon the taste of each one, | 
can myself, and shall do so, put up a building for a dwelling at a cost 
not exceeding 1500 dollars (currency), so that my home, with 80 acres 
of land, will cost me about 2500 dollars (currency). 

“Ihave written thus in detail, thinking, perhaps, it might be interesting 
to yourself, and also to any of your friends who may think of emigrating 


to this beautiful and fertile spot, Blue Anchor.” 


LYING SPIRITS. 


A centiemsn in the country, a scripture reader, has had some very 
contradictory experiences in Spiritualism. Sometime ago he formela 
circle in his own family, and soon obtained manifestations. — | 
purported to be that of his own daughter, who, about six y 
accidentally scalded to death when about three years ol 
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with the body in cases of natural death when the spirit has been 

predeveloped. In all other cases 1b continues to shield the embryonic 

spirit in Hades till it is perfect for the second sphere. 1 suppose many 
will not see any difference after all between soul and spirit, yet it is 
plain enough if they will think about it. There are few spirits, I say, 
while all living beings have souls on the earth. The soul is our 
physical life. The spirit is ourselves in the ethereal state.” We have 
received a great number of allusions to the articles by “ Honestas.” 
Many cannot understand him, while not a few perceive in his reason- 
ings the development of a new science of spirit life. ? 

In reply to the strictures of “T. B.” (Human Nature, vol. ii., page 
34), Mr Gardner asserts ‘‘there is plenty of proof of who the spirits 
are if you press them on to a rational theory. Nothing like facts 
for establishing the truth, and you have a good one from Glasgow this 
month—one which clearly shows what a spirit is. The man’s spirit 
was at a distance, while his soul was where it always is—in the physi- 
cal body. I think we know much more about Spiritualism than the 
ancient mediums. Our ignorance of the spiritual sciences is the cause 
of all the deception that occurs in the practice of Spiritualism. 
‘T. B.’ and many others, no doubt, have no faith in man in this life 
doing such things. This is exactly the position of the ancients he 
magnifies so much. They could not see that men on the earth could 
do such things as they saw done, and they invented gods, and devils, 
and supernatural beings of all sizes and shapes, bowed down to them 
and worshipped them, and thus mental slavery and priesteraft were 
dominant, and the people degraded.” We are happy to say that 
“T. B.” has some important facts yet to offer on this subject. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


et Saez 

ne ; towards the Spiritual Magazine or the 
connected with it. As we love Spiritual- 
t tend to promote its influence over the 

ill-will towards the reputed author of 
on? We always considered we were 
two powers. We have tried in 
each, and in doing so have 
descending into partiality or 
r directions. The Spiritual 
th published books we have to 
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cost and consequences of such a course, which, with their CO-operatioy 
we agreed to prosecute, and the results have been entirely in accordany 
with their predictions. We therefore foresaw and were forewarneg of 
the unpleasantness which has sprung up between us and our conten, 
porary. The notice in our first number was by no means “an attach 
on the magazine. It was an earnest and well-considered estimate g 
the magazine's position, and it has been proved over and over again by 
a multitude of instances; and if we questioned the conductors of th, 
magazine personally, they could not deny the literal meaning of any on 
statement made in that notice. It is now said by the editor of thy 
periodical that we required ‘‘a gentle correction” for our “attack,” 
which correction was of such a ‘‘ gentle” nature that, according to his 
testimony, it was mistaken by us for a “ castigation,” and in this interpre. 
tation of his act the editor seems to exult. Our friend meant well n 
doubt in thus taking into his hand the ‘‘ hangman's whip,” but accord. 
ing to his own confession the consequences have been quite the reverso 
of salutary. In fact it is entirely on account of such a general cours 
of action as that of “ castigation”’ and other “ evil for evil” proceeding 
that we have to admonish our elder sister. We are more and mor 
convinced that she requires our assistance in the work of spiritualising 
society. For we think that with all her biographical and incidental ghost 
stories she entirely mistakes the work of spiritual development when she 
advocates the “eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth” principles of 
“ correction,” alias ‘‘castigation.”” She has thus to be thankful tous fy 
teaching her such a spiritual lesson, for, according to her own confes: 
sion, no sooner had she made our young and tender nerves smart wih | 
the spiritual birch than we took up some dirt from the gutter al 
threw it at her. But this simple fiasco has taught her manners, fi 
she declares she will not throw it back again, yet we are at a loss to 
know what dirt is if the greater part of the article devoted to our 
depraved case is not the vilest rubbish. Good girl! we love het 
increasingly, and feel that our common parent will bless us both fir 
attaining to that wisdom which comes of ‘“ much tribulation.” 1 
return to the facts fora moment and we have done. Ou 
What is Religion? was a simple statement of the cir 
which it was conceived and written, and we defy ar 
position. Had such a series of papers appeared in tl 
we should have thought them beneath our notice, 
had been issued anywhere else than from such a ci 
Progressive Library” might be supposed to 
ignored its existence; but coming from a sour 
and through a medium deemed ‘“ progressive,” 
chievously misrepresenting a movement in which 
personally engaged, and further still, caricaturing 
genuine Spiritualism, we could do nothing else but t 
the whole thing, whether it put the magazine in an u 
or not. If we err at any time we shall c 
corrective instruction from the Spiritual Ma 
in this useful way our contemporary has ne 
selfon our behalf. Her pupils must either 
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ible, God, and Spiritualism, or be subjected to punishment, Our 
odies are safe, but our reputation and means of usefulness may be 
lasted by the most heartless and systematic detraction. “Call a dog 
thief and hang him,” is a popular adage, the spirit of which is too 
ften exercised towards mankind by their fellows, even in the interests 
f human redemption! The lunatic asylum for our eccentric brother 
larris, and the whipping-post for Human Nature, is a very summary 
nd effectual mode of disposing of literary antagonists, and settling 
ieological and philosophical speculations. We close by offering a hearty 
pology for those writers in the Spiritual Magazine. They were born and 
red in an age when the positive and negative influences of sectarianism 
noted them from pillar to post through the many straits, sloughs, 
hoals, and gulphs of belief, denial, Secularism, Christianism, Quakerism, 
tinitarianism, Unitarianism, Universalism, Swedenborgianism, Harris- 
m, Churchism, Dissentism, Anythingism, Spiritualism, and, it would 
ppear, Judaism, and all this turmoil and banging about has developed in 
nese gentlemen a feeling of self-defence—a kind of Arab spirit, whose 
en “is against every man,” &e. We heartily hope we are the last 
ard lump they may have to dash their foot against. What a blessing 
will be to humanity when a pure spiritual philosophy teaches men 
fe's duties in love and harmony, and saves them from the unfraternal 
istinctions raised by dogma and sect. For such a state we work and 
lerefore pray. 


Le Sature (Salvation) is the title of a bi-monthly paper published by 
n association of spiritualists in New Orleans, U.S.A. It is an eight 
aged paper neatly printed, one half in French and the other in English 
das to form two papers. It is thoroughly progressive in its principles, 
nd seems to be conducted with much earnestness. 

For sometime we have heard rumours of the establishment of a new 
eriodical devoted to Spiritualism. These rumours are now confirmed 
nunication recently received. It is to be entitled “ Daybreak,” 
ide editorship of Rev. John Page Hopps, editor of 
. informed the principal object of the new 
that take place at circles and seances, 
as they please. This is a very liberal 
ent in spiritual journalism, which has 
s at freedom of thought and 
y a long and useful career, with 
can hand over matter enough 


onal Party of New America, 
-We have received from 
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Religion—Deeper thought, broader ideas; science, not superstitiy, 
personal purity; love to man as well as God. 3. In Social Lif.’ 
Practical education, not theoretical; fact not fiction; virtue, not Vicg 
Cold Water, not Alcoholic Drinks or Medicines. Devoted to morajj’ 
and reform, The Revolution will not insert gross personalities and 
quack advertisements, which even religious newspapers introduce t 
every family. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Parker Pillsbury are jt, 
editors; and Susan B. Anthony, proprietor—from which it wouy 
appear that the feminine element has the precedency in this case. J. 
Burns, Progressive Library, London, has been appointed agent fo 
Great Britain. Annual subscription, 10s; single number, post free, for 
six stamps. 


HEALTH TOPICS. 
DESPERATE CASE OF CROUP CURED. 
Tue following interesting and instructive case is communicated by, 
medical friend :—‘‘I was called in to see a lad 15 years of age, who 
had been suffering from croup for 15 hours. He had been attended 
by a medical man of Jong standing, great experience, and highly 
respected for professional attainments. On my arrival, I was informel 
by the mother of the boy, in presence of the doctor, it was all over— 
that nothing could save her boy. However, upstairs I went, found the 
lad almost in a state of asphyxia, with a stridulous croupy respiration, 
struggling for breath. The doctor informed me he had used counter 
irritation, and gave tartar emetic solution during the day; that the 
patient at one time felt better, but towards evening the symptom 
became worse, and that now all hopes were at an end. I then order 
the iron wedges I had with me to be heated to red heat as quickly 
possible, which, being done, I placed them in a flat-bottomed pot under 
a cane-bottomed chair, covered the seat of it with a thick cloth, placed 
the patient on it, and covered him all round with blankets, up to hi 
chin. In about ten minutes, the perspiration flowed off copi 
as the carbon was eliminated from the blood, the respi 
easy. I then had him placed in a sponge bath, and well 
pouring warm water over his body, and next tepid water. | 
him in a dry sheet, while two servants were wringin 
boiling water. I spread the blanket on his bed, and 
it, kept him so for two hours, then changed him ; 
He called for a drink for the first time, and expr 
relieved. At two o'clock, he began to sleep, and 
having lost all croupy respiration. When I took him- 
packing blanket, his skin was as red as scarlet, and 
surface was ammoniacal. The doctor who had 
before I was called in confesses that the ‘1 
adjunct to medical science, and that he will ; 
patients to go to St Ann’s, near Co: 
ment under the directions of Dr Be 
detailed above is now quite well.— 
The information conveyed in the above 
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to all who have the care of the young, though the treatment would be 
equally efficacious to the old. All acute and febrile diseases may be 
cured in this way, and hot bricks may be substituted for iron w edges. 
If colds were treated in this way, they would become less fashionable, 
‘Why we should not be Poisoned because we are Sick, or the fatal 

absurdity of drug medication exposed and confuted, by the confessions 
of its most eminent practitioners, edited by one of its victims,” is one 
of the most powerful publications on the subject of health und drugging 
that we have ever seen. It is dedicated to Dr Trall, and cominences 
by introducing his famous letter to the Medical Mirror on the modus 
operandi of Medicine, which we reprinted in our October number.* 
This letter is very suitably commented on. There follows 38 denun- 
ciations against the use of drugs, by the most eminent professors of 
the healing art in modern times. After this appears a similar series of 
testimonies in favour of hygienic influences. The theoretical part of 
the subject being thus disposed of, Dr Bennett's lecture on the Turkish 
Bath} is introduced for the purpose of illustrating the practical action of 
hygienic medication. This one case is itself worth the price of the 
whole book. Dr Griffith’s letter to the Medical Mirror attacking Dr 
Inman for his alcoholic prescriptions, renders this pamphlet a most 
powerful temperance argument, as well as showing the connection 
between the effects of alcohol and other poisons. ‘Ihe editor of the 
Mirror replies in a note asking Dr Griffiths if he would renounce all 
substances because they were poisonous in large doses, even table salt. 
Dr Griffiths, in a masterly letter, showed, from the experience of him- 
self and many others eminent in the healing art, that all diseases can 
be better treated without these poisonous substances than with them, 
and tells the allopaths that they are quite unable to decide on the 
question, seeing that they have only tried one method of treatment, . 
ae drugging—whilst he and his colleagues have tried both sides, 
and are, therefore, in a position to speak with judgment. A postscript 
ded, containing extracts from a speech recently made by Bir Thos. 
: sie s M. ite “ the Nestor of English physicians,” in which he 
unce: and empirical way in which drugs are adminis- 
the view that rest, warmth, pure air, and appro- 
; many diseases demand. ‘This is coming round 
t last. There is no better way of hastening 
snlichtening the people; and we know of no 
at desirable result than by the wide 
one we now notice. As long as poison- 
fil the pocket, there wiil be found men 
| they know no better. Then they 
ictims.” 


at the ‘Polygraphie Hall, 
s, have been increasing in 
on to from week to week 
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deepen in interest and power. During March, the subjects discussed hy, 
been “Miracles,” “The Earth and her Destiny,” ‘* The Two Worlds,” re, 
“ Evil Spirits.” Mrs Hardinge’s treatment of these topics supply a voltima 
of information, which, it is to be regretted, has not been retained in writiņų 
and put into a permanent form. To give an outline of these remarks}j’ 
discourses would be much beyond our space, but we have preserved a fer 
notes of the questions from the audience answered extempore by Mrs Hy. 
dinge at the close of each lecture: 

It was asked if answer to prayer, of which there are many instances on 
record, did not indicate a special providence, something out of the usw) 
course of nature. 

The substance of the answer given was that prayer was a psychological 
act which brought about certain results in our relations with the spint 
world, which enabled spiritual beings to put themselves in rapport with w, 
and, under certain circumstances, in accordance with fixed laws, act in cop. 
pliance with our desires or prayers. 

It was also asked if the use of animal food, and the means taken to pn. 
cure it, were not contrary to the highest dictates of spiritual development, 

The answer indicated that such was the case; that fruit was the most 
favourable diet for spiritual elevation and susceptibility; that the slaughter 
of animals had not only a prejudicial effect upon those engaged in such a 
occupation, but the air became impregnated with an atmosphere of slaughter, 
which operated depreciatively upon all minds, especially those who wer 
organised to receive such influences. 


Do you consider Spiritualism to be the coming of the Lord? 

Every fact that occurs in science, every new development ot thought asa 
fact stands alone, whether recorded in the Bible or not. Spiritualism iss 
fact; it asks no favours, it receives none; as a scientific fact, it can afon 
to stand alone. No one truth ever contradicts another. If the sublim 
truths taught by Jesus were contradicted by Spiritualism, it would be dit 


ferent ; but far from it, the great central doctrine of Spiritualism is, thatthe 
. kingdom of heaven is within us. Jesus spoke in words appropriate to the 


time and the people; but when he attempted to define the na 
heaven, he defined it as the kingdom of the human soul. | 
proves what Jesus taught when he said, “ The kingdom of he 
you.” On the other hand, over 1800 sects have been try 

out them, searching everywhere but within their own hea 
they have not looked within themselves that Christia 
sects. Spiritualism shows the kingdom of heaven 
you would enjoy it at all. 


You have asserted that ponderable bodies can be 
wish to know how matter can be moved without the Lo 
When we see an object, we say that it stands by the a 
gravity—that is, an unseen force, tending all — 
earth. If, then, things can be raised in opposition ti 
reasonable that there must be some power opposed to 
is stronger than gravity. It is not mechanical, but vi 
the force of life, which moves the muscle when y 
object. If, then, we can show that this vital force s 
body, that death does not disseminate it, that it is 
living body, and can perform the same functions u 
or, failing these, under conditions essential to its x 


understand how these ble bodies can be m 
fact stands con it Bees en oa © 
explanation as comes w ower. §; 
Aion, and, having peona Ai ane wers and 
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enabled to act upon matter under certain conditions, when proper magnetic 
relations are maintained ; and as you perform experiments with matter 

under conditions congenial to those experiments, so spirits can perform all 

that their magnetic surroundings enable them to do. 

Cannot we see providence in the evil as well as in the good? 

Were we to analyse the nature of evil, we should find it very dificult to 
define; it is indeed relative. That which is evil to the civilised man is 
good to the savage, and what is to you murder, is to him the highest and 
noblest deed he can perform. Evil, and the penalty it carries with it, 
proves that there is a providence in it. ‘The pain which we experience 
and the penalties they bring with them, teach us what evils to avoid. 
When a ship is wrecked, we call it an evil; but every wreck that sends our 
poor mariners to their graves in the ocean, makes the spirits of the drowned 
sailors raise their voices, which awakens sluggard science, and compels her 
to take better means of mastering the waves—even as the leaping tire is a 
glorious finger pointing to heaven, teaching us how to bring Prometheus 
down and minister to our wants, and so, in every direction, even in the 
darkness, we are compelled to echo that the great God is love. 

What thinkest thou of Jesus? 

What would ye have us think of a history that combines all the purest 
and sweetest elements that ever was given to man? We have spoken enough 
of the necessity of love and kindness, mercy and forgiveness; and when 
we perceive a character that combines all the elements that represents these 
things, the example he carries is enough: it matters not who it is that 
brings such teachings, we call him a Divine man. We say to you as he 
taught, Whence I came? whither I go? what is that to thee, follow thou me, 

When spirits appear in form, are their bodies composed of flesh?—are 
they capable of eating and drinking as we are told Christ did with his 
disciples after the resurrection ?—and why do they not show us more than 

= mere arms and hands? 

We shall speak chiefly of that question which we can prove. We start 
with the question, whether or how can spirits materialise themselves? and 
_ why they cannot do so to a greater extent than mere hands and arms? We 

chemist to remember that the elements of all that is to be found are 

in the atmosphere; it is but a process of chemistry! All 
compose the human body are to be found in the atmos- 
tlobe itself may be resolved back to the gases, and 
electricity. Chemistry brings before our eyes the 
compositions of the earth. Assuming that you know 
À cannot the same be performed by spirits whom 
ed are able to see a little further into the arcana 
ion? I repeat, it is but a question of chemistry. 
| off a magnetical aura, each one different from 
s of human beings give off this aura of such a 
that it can be used by spirits to combine 
ould make the semblance of a human hand, 
e of chemistry to do so. That they 
hand, is due to the fact that the aura 
‘strong or copious; whilst some spirits 
ura than others, merely because 

itudes of persons in whose 
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though the spirit is boundless and illimitable in its powers while as 
with the material body, it is hindered by it. As water when tak 
the ocean takes the shape of the vessel in which we place it, so the Spirit; 
limited and bound by the body. Phrenology indicates that the body ig ih 
prison-house in which the spirit is confined so long as the dungeon bars T 
closed. 

What is your rationale of the elongation of the body ? 

Those who are familiar with the structure of the body will be perfect 
aware that the joints of the bones are fastened together by elastic ligatures 
and tissues, and that these ligatures are susceptible of extension; when, 
therefore, an amount of force is applied sufficient to stretch these ligature 
in each joint of the body, we should look for a considerable elongation of the 
whole. We must point to the fact that this shows a very strong magnetica] 
effect. We have no more power to extend these tendons than we have to 
suspend ourselves by a hair of our head; but an externally applied magnetic 
force may draw us out to an extent that may appear almost miraculous. B 
what means this magnetic force is applied to the body you will perceive by 
remembering the tendency of our lectures. 

Did our spirits exist before we entered into the world? 

Yes, we believe in pre-existence, though we do not teach it, because of 
our inability to present evidence to your minds. If a line is infinite in the 
future, so it must be in the past; if we are to have no ending, we must have 
had no beginning. The human soul must have come through all inferior 
conditions of existence in its previous states. The faculty of memory might 
not have been in existence, but, when we enter the spirit world, and get a 
wider range of knowledge and observation, we shall then see more clearly 
our relations to the past. 

Are there more spirits now in existence than there were six thousand 
years ago? 

Though the amount of spirit in the aggregate has not been increased, yet 
a greater number of individualised spirits have been produced from th 
spiritual whole. 

Are evil spirits the cause of our evil deeds? 

We contain within us the germ of every act which it is possible for us to 
perform. Each propensity is a eee point, and, if it is strong in develop- 
ment, or in excess of the other faculties, it will attract to it, by fl s energetic 
action, similar influences. We cannot be tempted unless we hi 
organic predilections, and it is impossible for spirits to tempt us- 
have within us the elements upon which they can successfully act. 

How far are we responsible to God and man? H 

God is known by his works; thereby we inow his will. Whe 
confer upon us good and happiness, then we suppose that God i 
therewith; but when we bring suffering upon ourselves, we infer 
is displeased. Our acts confer either gopa or evil upon our nei ghbo ; 
thus we are responsible to God through man. We cannot sep 
two duties to God and to man ! ; 

Is it true that spirits who are evil-disposed can exercise 
influence on mankind, and cause disease of body, and various fori 
sanity? and can men and women in the body likewise exercise 
influence, as in the case of the “evil eye,” and various forms 

Every human being can influence every other for evil or for 
magnetic surroundings of the individual transmit their distinc 
to every substance or being they come in contact with, and not 
only, but the whole of society are thus operated upon for evil 

` Spirits sustain the same relationship as man in the flesh, and 
can impart their peculiar tendencies to mankind. Diseases ¢ 
of spiritual origin. The vital force becomes unbalanced, 
organism suffers. We cannot be too careful of our thoug! 
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and should sedulously suppress every emotion of anger or hatred towards 
another, as there is no limit to its malignant operation. 

Was the earth and its satellite once but one mass? 

We suppose that masses of matter, in being organised, cast off a portion 
of their bulk; thus, in the case of the planets, they form rings or belts, 
which, in course of time, break and assume the globular form, and are 
developed as satellites. Observe the formation of the dew-drop ; all matter 
is moulded by centripetal and centrifugal forces, and we find it universally 
expressed in the globular form. 

Why does a communication from a spirit bear evidence of the mind of 
the medium ? 

The idea is the spirits—the expression is the medium’s. 

These are a few of the questions put to Mrs Hardinge and answered by 
her; but she must be heard to be fully appreciated. 

On Wednesday evening. March 18, Mrs Hardinge lectured on Modern 
Spiritualism at the Cambridge Hall. This spacious building was almost 
filled in every part with a highly respectable and attentive audience. The 
result showed that Mrs Hardinge is in her most appropriate element when 
surrounded by a popular audience. The lecture was one of the most 
spirited and comprehensive we have had the pleasure of hearing from her. 

, At the close, she replied to several questions, and, although some of them 
were propounded by persons with opposite convictions to the sentiments she 
expressed, and though her answers were unreserved and sweeping, yet she 

ve them so clearly and with such tact that they silenced all opposition. 
We hope the committee will be sustained in continuing these popular lec- 
tures, and we would suggest to all our country friends the propriety of 
endeavouring to secure similar services in their respective cities and towns. 
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ll readily be admitted that there is a distinctive difference between the 
' Circles of Families, and The Brotherhood of said Fami- 
Spiritual and The Temporal aspect, the former is the 

so long as there was only The Family Circle of 

Circle Order alone existed, and they had The 

d Spiritual Communion with Heaven, and 

_ the Earth was before them. But when 

arrived at Manhood, so that it was in their 

d to erect Altars, each in their Family 
. Order of The Brotherhood of Man— 

hin its Spiritual and in its Temporal 
is The Spiritual Chureh and the 


hom or to which Circle did the 
’ To Adam, to Cain, or to Abel ; 

Cain and Abel. Inspired by 
dom and Rule by The 
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pointed Elders for The Church, and Judges or Advisers to assist jp 4 
CONDUCT NG of Temporal affairs on the Ground of Equal Right to The Inj, 
tance of the Earth, and on the Ground of Societary CO-OPERATION jp it 
Production and Distribution of Wealth, and the transaction of all Papii. 
Business outside The Family Circle. The Time has now come for the Esta 
lishing of the Second Degree or Order of The Work of God, which is T, 
Resurrection of The Order of Abel—1THE SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL BROTHpy. 
HOOD OF MAN. i 

The Spiritual Order has already been ministered to the Earth, and Mij, 
ions have felt its influence; and a few of those met in Convention in tha 
Mechanics’ Hall, Darlington, in 1865, and assumed the name “ Progressiv 
Spiritualists.” Other National Conventions have been held at Newcastle. 
Upon-Tyne, and in London, in 1866 and ’67. Many and Varied have been 
the Manifestations in The Private or Family Circles. But The Spiritny 
People of Darlington have for some time felt a desire to Congregate and ty 
admit of Free Inquirers to their Meetings. Finally, they resolved to step 
forward to offer upon the Altar of Spiritual Brotherhood in Public. 

I cannot in this place give a lengthy Report of the Meeting, [which took 
place on January 19th, Mr. Richmond, speaker,] my space will not allow, 
Mr. Hodge, President of The National Society of Progressive Spiritualists, 
opened the Meeting by a few appropriate remarks, explaining the object of 
the step which had been taken, and concluded by introducing “ the Speaker 
for the evening.” : 

On rising I observed, It has been customary from the commencement of 
such Spiritual Meetings to open with Singing—That on approaching th 
Door of Communion with Heaven—it ought to be under solemn feelings, 
And, inviting all to join, I sung the following lines, written for 
occasion :— 


THE OFFERING. 


Our Father, now we come to Thee, 
No Earthly things we bring 

To make an Offering unto Thee,— 
Ourselves the Offering ! 

ae and in Truth we come, 

e long for food Divine ; ate 

We look to our Eternal Home, ness 

We feel that we are Thine, aah 


ADDRESS. 


Friends,—As might be expected, The Subject I have c 
Special Occasion is Spiritualism. In calling your attention 
Spiritualism, I will say that, in contradistinction to Spirituali 

terialism or unbelief in the Immortality of Man. In the a 
Light of The Spirit, we of necessity have Darkness and Igno 
subject of Immortality. By the Advent of Spiritualism, then, 
and ignorance upon the subject of Immortality must be put 
rather, I would say, ae. This result follows conse 
extent that Spiritualism prevails or is extended to Mankind, 
bring this Blessing to its Recipients, Then I would confess that 
is not a Reality, but a most subtle Delusion, and a Dange: 
that must and ought to speedily pass away. But, My Frien 
Witnesses now Attest the Reality of Spiritualism, who never 
the Immortality of man. ee 

The great increase of Spiritualism in various parts of 
first brought the subject before The Notice of The Inhabita 
in 184, is attributable to the Gift of the Invisible World. 
Means made use of by the same, And to the Preparedness of | 
the different localities to receive Communications. The means 


a 
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make use of are Tangible. They are Spiritual, which you can Feel; 
Material, which you can See, etc.; Mental, upon which you can Reason, 
and Scientific, by which you can Demonstrate. Hence Spiritualism is not 
to be pushed aside by Lhe Lutional Person. Of such Spiritualism claims 
A Fair and full investigation, and the Conviction will most assuredly follow 
that Spiritualism is A PRECIOUS REALITY, and A PRICELESS BOON FROM THE 
Creator to Mankind in an hour of need! 

I am aware that there have been Dreams, Visions, Monitions, or some sort 
of Spiritual Manifestations in all Ages of the World; but there has never 
been a Sure, Certain, and Scientific Means of Communicating from the Spirit 
World to this, out of Israel, from the Commencement of the Race until 1848 
or '49. Now what is meant by out of Israel? I mean not only outside the 
Order of The Jews, but outside of all orders of Christianity. 

Had Cain shared the Land with Abel, by recognising his Equal Right to 
it, in the Principle of Co-operation and Joint Ownership, Abel would have 
looked to Cain with Affection as his Eldest Brother, and by Virtue of his 
Age and Superiority of Wisdom and Experience, he would have Ruled Over 
Abel in Brotherly Kindness. In doing well, Cain would have been accepted 
and Inspired by Wisdom from God to Rule for the Benefit and Blessing of 
Abel; and Abel would have been blessed by the Gift of Spiritual Manifes- 
tations upon the Altar of The Spirit in the Family Circle, and the order of 
Tue BroraeRHoop or Man would have been established, and the same 
would have descended in every Generation of Man. The Voice of the Blood 
of Abel has Cried to God from the Ground—from Oppressed and Scattered 
members of the Family Circle—Robbed of their Birthright to Inheritance 
in the Joint Ownership of The Homestead or Land, and of their Blessed 
Communion with Heaven !—Where I ask has there a Church arisen, and 
an Altar been reared, in any Age, in any Clime, which Taught and Recog- 
nised only Tue Princiete or Joist Ricur AND OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND 
from whence the support of the Temporal Body is derived ?—And which 
Taught and Recognised only Tux Ricutxous PRINCIPLE or CO-OPERATION in 
= uction of Wealth, and its Distribution in Righteousness to each indi- 
vidual ror Inpusrry Perrormep? In contra-distinction to all other 
Tenures of Land, To Hirelingism, and all manner of Usury, This is the 

Order of Abel,—Tur RIGHTEOUSNESS ORDER or THE Human Race ‘—And 

à s, not only the Recognition of God, but all the Sweet and True 

The Good Spirits of the Human Family from Adam, and 
to the present time. 

The Spirit has come at the Appointed Time, which 
Common Parentage, and One Spiritual Brotherhood, 
Human Race; and therefore, and in The Right- 
er two or three only, will meet together in the 
In The Spirit of Truth and Righteousness, Thus 
d, £ nd to have Communion with Good Spirits, — 

ions will appear ; and by proper attention, 
Communion in the Righteous Principle of 
The Principle of Co-operation. 
, Know ye not that ye are of Truth? 
ened up by God, and by The Holy 
[he Woman ;” And your Calling 
) your Calling, you work in Har- 
the Human Race to Societary 
ven, To Original Spiritual 


put questions, or to 
al a strong 
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NOTICE. 


I shall be glad to have the views of any parties on the subjects of thi 
of any future number of The Circular. Please Circulate, and let the g% 
of Free Enquiry prevail. I shall be glad to send The Circular to Prien! 
at the rate of 6d. per Dozen Post Free. ty 

I have simply to add, that in order to form a Committee, I will gather y 
the Names and Addresses of Friends who will Volunteer in The Move, 
of Societary Reform, The Consummation of which I regard as tux Pan’ 
Or tur FULNESS OF THE CHURCH, AND oF SPIRITUALISM, And Of Scien, 
Socizrary REFORM. ue 

It should be understood that any one writing to me requiring any answa 
should enclose a Postage Stamp. 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS. 


A correspondent suggests the formation of a hygienic society for Grea — 
Britain and Ireland. We may publish his suggestive letter next month, — 


In the eighth No. of Human Nature we noticed a volume of poems by Mr 
J. H. Millar of Paisley. The author has received a very kind letter from 
the poet Longfellow in acknowledgment of a copy of the poems. al 


Lerru.—The Rey. H. Duff, F.S.A., F.R.S.A.. one of the ministers 
place, is at present giving a course of six lectures on Phrenol 
Andrew's Hall. ‘Tickets for the course, 2s 6d. We rejoi 

We understand Mr Home’s case is set down for hear 
Vice-Chancellor Giffurd’s Court. We will give a comple 
case, with a searching analysis of the evidence on both s 
decision of the Court is known. fq 

The New Temperance Hospital agitation is ma 
the scheme gets published abroad congenial minds 
J. Burns, of the Progressive Library, has given sev 
hygienic mode of treating diseased persons, and his 
favourable impression on all thoughtful minds who he 

Birmixcuam.—Miss Beauclere’s gymnastic class 
meets at the Provident Institution, 49 Ann Street, ev 
The pupils vary in age from 6 years to 45, and all 
high degree. We have one complaint to make. Miss 
little for her instruction. We hope the friends of pro: 
_this by a large attendance. b 

The Liverpool Psychological Association were favoured 
Mr and Mrs Green, of Brotherton, Yorkshire, on whic 
was held—Mr Clements in the chair. Mr Green gavi 
Spiritualism, and afterwards passed into the trance, 
address, which was listened to with much attention. 
dered their visitors a cordial vote of thanks for their ve 

Lonpoy.—We have much pleasure in recordin 

having duly qualified herself to teach the new musical 
opening public and private classes in London imm 
London readers to invite her to their respective 
classes for her. Where larger effort cannot be 
instituted. Her address is—Mrs W: 
Hill, Kensington, W. 
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We have received a cordial whisper from Alfred Cridge, of Washington 
U.S. A. Mr Cridge was born in Devonshire in 1824, has resided on the 
American continent since 1845, has been a spiritualist since 1849. and is 
married to Anne Denton, the celebrated psychometre, who was born in 
Darlington, England, and is sister to William Denton, the well-known 
geologist and lecturer on Spiritualism, renowned for his work entitled 
“The Soul of Things.” Mr Cridge unfolds a plan for the promotion of a 
í eaely of co-workers,” which we may present to our readers in a future 
number. 


Giascow.—The cause at present is progressing very favourably. A 
considerable change has taken place in public opinion. The rude, 
unreasonable sceptical opposition (as far as the reality of the phenomena 
is concerned) is now nearly gone, and people are beginning to think “ that 
.there is something in it.” This change is more especially evident in 
literary societies, where “Spiritualism” is being discussed. Instead of 
individuals (who have not investigated the subject) rising up and saying, 
that “it is a delusion,” that ‘ Professor Anderson has exposed all the tricks 
of the spiritualists,” that * the Davenport Brothers have been detected, and 
confessed they were conjurors,’ and they “wonder any sane man can 
believe such nonsense,” &c., &c., they now generally confess their ignorance 
af the subject, and desire to see the phenomena. A notable case occurred 
lately. The Orkney and Shetland Literary Society had a debate on “Is 
the so-called ‘spiritual phenomena’ natural or supernatural?” Their 
Secretary, Mr S. Eunson, opened with a fine paper, detailing the facts he 
had observed, and maintaining that the phenomena was supernatural. 
His opponent mainly endeavoured to establish that it was the work of the 
devil, instead of trying to prove that it was natural. Mr J. W. Jackson 
~ recently lectured to the Association of Spiritualists on “The Scientific and 
_ Moral Aspects of Spiritualism,” which you have published. His position 
ig a strange one, and has excited much interest.—G. ©. 


The star of Phrenology is in the ascendant in this stirring 
aart. Mr Bridges has given his tenth free lecture on 
» Mercury gives long and intelligent reports of these truly 

ectures. The eighth lecture was on the superior 
e nature of moral obligation was then discussed. 
“the comforts arising from a blessed immor- 
| “marvellousness ” (whose head did he find it 
curiosity, credulity, admiration, and astonish- 
ns of fabulous origin. belief in “dreams, 
mystic influence of spirits and angels; 
demons, and phantoms.” “The spirit- 
us one of these sympathetic infatuations,” 
children,” &e. Now, with all respect 
he knows nothing either of the 
he is talking about. That 
he describes would be nothing 
art of the Creator. It is large 
us respecting that which 
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of immortality; but has it never struck him as necessary that there shou] 
be some organ to give us a consciousness of the conditions of such imm,, 
tality? That this future state does exist, the lecturer admits, and though y, 
have not attained it; yet the-conditions for experiencing it exist both in on 
spiritual constitution and in that spirit world to which we are insepary}), 
allied. Here, then, we perceive the necessity for an organ not of maryaj. 
lousness. but of spirituality, which, indeed, contributes to religious faith, a 
Mr Bridges admits. But what does Mr Bridges mean by “ spirit-rapping” 
We have been for a long time conversant with the facts and generalisation, 
headed under the well-known title of Spiritualism; but we never saw any. 
thing therein to call forth the exercise of credulity. It is all facts anq 
experiments from beginning to end; it is a science, and appeals to th 
intellect both perceptively and reflectively, and not to spirituality at all, 
Does Mr Bridges not see the stupidity of his position by suggesting tha 
there can be an organ for “delusions”? Such a mental result comes fron 
the misuse of organs which are, indeed, the channels of true experiences, 
but which circumstances have not developed or normalised. Again, spiri- 
tualists have not this portion of brain largely developed as a rule. Many 
persons now spiritualists have been sceptics, and we know several mediums, 
indeed the most celebrated, in whom this organ is quite small. We know 
others, both spiritualists and non-spiritualists, who have an active con- 
sciousness of the “occult,” or spiritual, and in such subjects is spirituality 
well developed, or, rather, the portion towards ideality. We might write 
quite a lengthy treatise on this important subject, as we may yet do in the 

course of our papers on the “ Philosophy of the Human Organism.” Mean- 

while, we would refer our readers to Mr Leighton’s able paper on “Wonder 

in Relation to Spiritualism,” which may be found in No. 3 of Humm 
Nature, and has also been published in a separate form. The public — 
cannot be too much on the alert as to the gross vagaries that are taught as 

Phrenology. Really it would take a much larger measure of credulity to 

believe the bottomless spectral logic of some crotchety people ) 
natural inference that since man is immortal, he must have 

existence, and, having such, there must be something in comm 
the spirit in the flesh and out of it, and this being so, there i 
adaptation for bringing about such an essential relation. Bu 
need for inferences in this matter, facts are plentiful; and if 

set of men, do not know of such facts, be it to their shame 
ing their ignorance they try to bring ridicule on men who a 
rations ahead of themselves. See 


The lady medium, through whose hand “ An A 
“Ecce Homo,” ‘ Primeval Man,” &c., were given to 
to be busily engaged writing by impression. 

In and around London there are five or six different n 
whom the spirit voice is heard. In Mr Home’s pre 
the full gaslight, and without trumpets or other applia 

A new work by Andrew Jackson Davis is in the pr 
entitled ‘‘ Memoranda of Persons, Places, and Hyer 
authentic facts, visions, impressions, discoveries in M 
voyance, Spiritualism; also quotations from the Op, 
be published by Messrs White & Co. of the Banner 


